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WHO IS THE PATRIOTi 

"Run to the gate, dear, and see whether 
Alfred and Charles axe coming," said Jessie 
Allan to her little sister. 

Jessie was a young wife and mother ; baby 
was asleep; supper was ready; and husband 
and brother were sure of a bright w^elcome 
whenever they should arrive. 

They soon came, and, answering Jessie's 
looks, her husband said, " Charles and I have 
been to see the soldiers exercised. It made 
me very sad to think how many fine young 
men are wasting their time and talents in such 
a life as a soldier's." 

"And I," said Charles, "thought it a grand 
sight. I mean to be a soldier, to fight for my 
country — ^for hearth and for home." 

"But perhaps you would be killed," said 
little Ellen, " or have your arm or leg shot off, 
like old Tom, who Hved in the cottage by the 
oak tree. He lused to teU dreadfrd stories about 
the war ; we trembled even to hear him. He 
wished he had known Jesus Christ when he 
was young, and those beautifiil words, " Love 
your enemies," and "Do good to them that hate 
you;" then he would never have been a soldier. 
He said he was like the oak-tree — ^withered 
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and useless, and his little niece, Jane, was like 
the ivy clinging to him, and surrounding him 
with fife and beauty — ^and — " 

"Well, well, Ellen; your old friend seems 
to have been happy enough after all; and if he 
had lost a leg and an arm, 'twas glorious to 
remember that he lost them for the sake of his 
country. It would not stop me, my timid 
sister, if I knew I should be killed, I am ready 
to die for my country." 

" You are a brave boy, dear Charles," said 
Jessie; "but are you sure 'your country* wants 
you to die ? or will it do ' your country* any 
good for you to fight ? If I were 'your country,* 
I should ^sk you to stay with me, and help me, 
8|iid do me good, and make me happy.** 

"My country is not a gentle sister like you, 
Jessie, you do not understand these things. 
The only way to serve my country, or at least 
the hest woj, is to be a soldier.'* 

" Oh ! Charlie, if this is true, I certainly do 
not understand you. By *your country* I 
thought you meant all the men and women 
and little children who live in this pleasant 
land, and I thought that if you did good to 
them, you would be serving your <}ountry; 
and there are so many ways of doing this, so 
many better ways than being a soldier; and 
indeed that cannot be a way of doing good at 
all, for it is a sinfiil thing to fight, and soldiers 
do not even earn their own living, but are a 
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great burden to the industrious wlio have to 
support them." 

" Well, then, Jessie, tell me some of your 
' better ways* * of serving my country." 

" Men who write good books, or teach the 
people, serve their country better than soldiers." 

''But /cannot write books, and I am not 
good or clever enough to be a preacher, or a 
schoolmaster." 

e 

"Every honest tradesman," said Alfred? 
" serves his country, and so does every skilful 
artizan, and industrious laborer. People want 
clothing and houses, and food, as well as in- 
struction. If you make clothes, or build, or 
till the land, or dig coals from the mine, you 
' serve your country." 

" But," said Charles, " tailors and builders, 
and farmers and miners, do not think about 
doing good to others ; they only want to cam 
a living for themselves." 

" Perhaps so ; but they who honestly carry 
on these useful employments, do serve their 
country. And you must not forget that to 
support yourself, and not be a burden to other 
people, is one of your first duties to your 
country. Oh! Charles, it will be a good 
time when the swords shall be beaten into 
ploughshares, and the spears into pruning 
hooks, and the nations shall learn war no more." 
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** I learnt about that at school/' said EUen, 
''and some verses too; may I say them?" 

' ' God bless our native land 1 

May heaven's protecting hand 
" Still guard our shore ; 

May Peace her sway extend, 

Foe be transformed to friendt 
*' And Britain's right depend 

*' (>n WAE NO MOBE." 
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" Ohy may the human race 
" God's message soon embrace : 

" Good will to man." 
*' Hnshed be the battle sound ; 
*' And o'er the earth around, 
" May Peace and Love abound 

" Through every land.* 



Baby noW woke up, and as Jessie took her 
from the cradle, Alfred said, *' We must not 
forget f^ou, my own Jessie, among those who are 
doing good to others ; you are making at least 
one home happy. Bring up that baby to be 
like yourself, and you will indeed ' serve your 
country.^* 

Sophia. 
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THE GARDEN-WORK OF LIFE. 

In airanging plans and schemes for our own 
happiness and enjoyment, it is necessary for us 
to remember, that we do not stand alone, 
neither can we act independently ; for we must 
in some measure contribute to tiie pleasure or 
annoyance of those around us. We are there- 
fore responsible for our actions, not only in 
reference to the effect they have upon our- 
selves, but to the degree of influence they may 
possess, for good or evil, upon our friends aad 
neighbours. 

As a member of a family, even whether it be 
large or small, unnoticed, and insignificant as 
we may appear, who shall say that we stand 
on neutral ground ? That individual must be 
indeed of a peculiarly inoffensive nature, who 
does not, in some slight degree, add to, or de- 
tract from, the enjoyment of those with whom 
he comes in daily contact. Do we not see — 
aye, often enough — ^how the harmony of heart 
and spirit may be marred by a look, or word, 
the most trivial in itself? 

It may be that the tone of voice was ungentle, 
or the glance lacked kindliness, or perhaps the 
one to whom they were given received them 
in an irritable spirit, or interpreted as harsh 
what was spoken in love and good-will. 
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There are some hearts ever prone to receive 
things with a feeling of distrust ; they draw 
from the brightest things of earth a pretext 
for indulging in their own selfish annoyances. 
And do they alone suffer from these fruitless 
repinings ? Ah, no ! How sadly do they poison 
the peace and comfort of those who bear part 
with them in life's trials, but know how to 
search out good in everything, and find the 
bright and sunlit spots in life, which may be 
found by all those who seek for them, and 
will in return gladden the hopeful, simple- 
hearted. Many good and evil spirits are con- 
stantly flitting about in every household, add- 
ing their measure of joy, or woe, to life's in- 
creasing burden, in never-ceasing whisperings, 
which must, and will, exercise an influence 
over the hearts of those who heed. There is 
one I would might rest in all circles, a wql- 
come guest, shedding its beauty and gladsome- 
ness over all ; for truly it is a spirit of light 
and love, cheering with kindly breathing many 
a ruffled breast, and bidding its enemies, anger 
and discord, begor 'j for awhile, that its reign 
may be undisturbed. This gladdener of hearth 
and home is Qood Temper, And now having 
told its name, I would know if you have not often 
felt its influence, as one of heaven's softest 
dews, cheering your path, and bringing to the 
sunshine flowers Which, in a less genial atmos- 
phere, would have remained hidden beneath 
the soil of your mind, unable to spread their 
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sweet scent arotoidy and remaining as unapplied 
talents, useless to yourself and others: Of 
how piuch benefit are we deprived by not oul- 
tiyatmg in our mental garden this precious 
little fiower ! 

But even supposing our own gardens in every 
respect as they should be, are we on that 
account free from farther duty? Are we 
justified in sitting at ease, without thought of 
anything around? No! Man cannot five to 
himself, and there is work on every hand 
waiting to be done by the Mthfal and willing- 
hearted. Flowers are rathe wilderness around 
us, but some, alas! trampled under foot, 
crushed to the earth by the imthinking crowd, 
whilst others have been smitten by the world's 
rough blast, as though the sunshine and the 
summer breeze were not for them. Let us 
listen to their mournful whisperings, and raise 
with all gentleness the drooping stems. Our 
labour shall not be in vain, for the treasures of 
beauty wiU burst forth even more abundantly, 
because hidden for awhile by the unpitying 
blight. Yes, there is much to be done, and 
shall we be idle ? Shall we attempt to live to 
ourselves, caring only for our own comfort, our 
pleasure and convenience ? ** I am so poor, so 
weak," perhaps you say, " and can surely do 
nothing to help others in any way :" Ah ! but 
you can; you can give sympathy to those who 
are in trouble ; you can speak a kind word to 
the neglected, who have met with little in the 

— — - 
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world besides harshness and iU-htunonr, and 
have become ahnost hardened in sin, and care- 
less to all good. Yon can ask for stmngth 
to give the "gentle answer which tumeth 
away wrath" to those who strive to annoy or 
treat you ill. Yon can bear and forbear, and 
thus prove yourself a peace maker, a disciple of 
TTim whose birth was announced to our world 
with the blessed tidings, ''Peace on earth, 
good will to man." 

By those who are naturally bad-tempered, 
a constant warfare must be maintained^ if 
there is any real striving after good. Oh ! pity 
those whose path through life is roughened 
by a frequent conflict with this indwelling 
enemy ! The spirit oftentimes revolts, when 
the flesh is too weak to war successfully. Pray 
for the ernng brother or sister, and speak 
in tones of gladness, for oftentimes the heart 
weeps in very bitterness over the evil which 
has taken possession of it, whilst the coun- 
tenance seems to speak but of apathy and in- 
diflerence, and those around chide harshly, 
little thinkiTig how the weary culprit is self- 
condemned, and bowed down, even to the dust, 
with a sense of sin and long-continued temp- 
tation. 

Anne. 
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A WAY-SIDE TALK WITH THE REAPERS. 

It is a beautiful, stiltiy aftemoon in August, and 
the golden com is waving around. There are 
the reapers, cutting down the fiill, rich ears. 
How many, many, are at work in those bright 
fields, earning an honest liylihood under the 
clear, blue sky of heaven ! Men of all ages 
are there ; strong, happy looking youth loading 
the wagons, which already groaa under the 
treasures of the harvest, and the more feeble, 
time-worn frame of age, lending a helping 
baud, or resting as he says : ** I'm not a young 
mau as I once was." 

Men and brothers, laboring there so earn- 
estly, pause a moment to look up at the cloud- 
less vault above you, and listen for a little voice 
that speaks timidly, yet earnestly to you ; for, 
though uttered low, it is a voice of love, a 
sister's voice,. It has much to teU you, but- all 
is bound up in the one word, Peace. Is there 
not peace in the waving com, in the balmy air|? 
Is there not peace in the song of the bird, the 
bleating of the sheep, in the hum of the bee, 
the chirp of the grass-hopper? Are there not 
peace and quiet in aU around us ? What then 
briags trouble, what makes discord in this world 
of harmony ? Let us ask it of ourselves, my 
brothers. Do we feel pure as that open sky, 
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cheerM as that rippling stream ? Have we 
melody in our hearts, as full of praise as the 
hynm of those hirds, and do we return home 
from the day's lahour with a hum of content- 
ment, as that of the husy bee ? Peace is 
around us every- where, but what can bring this 
peace to «» ? It certainly comes not from out- 
ward events, for these often go badly with us ; 
trouble and sorrow, thwartings and crossings, 
are often our lot while here. Peace comes 
from love, and the God of love alone can give 
it. God gives you these rich fields to till, but 
he also gives you another field to till, one not 
seen by the eye of man — the field of the heart; 
and as you are now reaping the reward of your 
labour in that abundant earthly harvest, so, 
from having seed cast into the prepared soil of 
the heart, may you reap a rich reward in the 
golden field of eternity. "Work on then with 
your hands, but let not your hearts be 
sleeping. Be diKgent in your work, that you 
may weU serve and please your employers. 
Think of that beautiful description in the 
Holy Scriptures, of a good master with his 
servants. Boaz walks out into his fields, 
and coming up to his reapers, greets them 
with the kind words: "The Lord be with 
you!" words that reached their hearts, for they 
answered, " the Lord bless thee!" And think 
of his great kindness to the almost friendless 
Kuth, in wishing her to remain in his fields, 
and glean after the reapers, and even telling 
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Ms young men to let some handMs fall on pur- 
pose for her. We know that all masters are 
not like Boaz, but if they are not so considerate, 
try to bear in mind the exhortation of Peter, 
to be subject, not only to the good aad gentle, 
but also to the froward. This is your duty to 
your masters ; and I should like to call your 
attention to another duty which none of us 
sufficiently think of. It is our duty towards 
our companions, for there must be some in- 
fluence from our conduct upon them, and it 
must be either good or evil. And what might 
you not do amongst them as you work together? 
Could you not lead them on to think of some- 
thing beyond the mere work they are engaged 
in? Look at the beautiful world of nature 
spread around you ! You carelessly scatter the 
tiny seed, but have you ever thought how 
wonderful must be that power that causes it, 
on being cast into the earth, to reappear in all 
the splendor of foliage and blossom; and have 
you ever gone further, for we may often com- 
pare earthly things with spiritual things ; have 
you ever gone further, and thought how like to 
it is the sinner, when, through the power of 
Christ, he is robed in the feir garments of 
Christianity? Or perhaps your eye rests on 
the creeping caterpillar, and you might talk 
over this wonderful littie creature, so soon 
to be in its torpid, chrysalis state, just before it 
is transformed into a butterfly, gaily sporting 
on brilliant and delicately formed wings. And 
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may you not find a spiritual simile to this in 
the weary pilgrim, who lays aside his cum- 
brous, earthly mantle, and beautiful, and free, 
wings his way to the land of eternal sunshine ? 
But if you cannot help your companions from 
the stores of your mind, you may at least assist 
them from your heart. A cheering word to 
the discouraged, a kind look to the mourner, a 
soft answer to iiie imkind rebuke, may do more 
than you think towards the spread of love and 
happiness on earth. Have a heart yourselves 
of love and peace, and you cannot fail to impart 
it to those around you. Think not you were 
bom only to tiU this perishing earth ; you are 
destined for much higher purposes, even for 
scattering seeds of love and peace among your 
fellow-creatures, and it may be in preparing 
the hard soil of another's heart for the reception 
of the flowers of Paradise. 

Caeoliots. 
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THE EMIGRANTS. 

The Emigrant Ship has just put to sea. A 
heautifuj. vessel she is. How her white sails 
glitter in the sunlight, and her hows cut 
through the foaming waves, leaving the hillows 
to unite again, and continue their merry race 
to the shore ! The gulls are sweeping over 
the waters, and numbers of vessels, from 
the small smack in which the fisherman and 
his two sons are busy with their nets, to the 
lordly barque or kingly ship, are indistinctly 
seen in the distance like small clouds on the 
ocean blue. It is a sight which makes my 
heart dance with joy, as the vessels dance on 
the heaving bosom of the deep. But many are 
looking on the same scene with very different 
feelings. On board " The Rover" are sorrow- 
ful hearts, and eyes fixed strainingly on the dark 
line on the horizon which marks the range of 
England's coast, and which will soon be en- 
tirely lost to view. The large drops are 
gathering in those eyes ; — ^the slup speeds on- 
ward ; — the wind whistles through the 
shrouds ; — sailors are running to and fro ; — 
wave upon wave rolls past, all unnoticed by 
those eyes which still are drawn by magic 
power to the small, faint line, now scarcely to 
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be seen. As they look, it fades — ^fades — fades 
— is lost — ^gone — perhaps never again to be 
seen by them. The large gathered drops now 
fall, fall, fast ; and they turn in silence and 
cover their faces*. Let them weep. Every tear 
that £alls will lighten those heavy hearts, and 
give its aid to remove the load of grief which 
bears them down. Can we wonder that all the 
beauty and grandeur of the glorious sea is 
lost upon this part of the family of man ! Ko ; 
each heart has its own deep feelings of affec- 
tion, desire, and sympathy. And these are 
the feelings which now sweU almost to burst- 
ing the hearts of the poor emigrants. 

Look at that mechanic with his wife and 
children. Are his thoughts here ? No. They 
have travelled back again over the sounding 
deep to " the small, faint line," and far be- 
yond, to the quiet town, his native place. He 
IS again in the snug cottage; — ^he sees his 
father and his sister as he saw them for the 
last time. He hears a weak voice say, " Oh ! 
Gfod forgive me, I would rather die ,• but, go 
my son, I blame thee not! and may thy 
father's God be with thee and with tiiine. 
He sees his father weep ; — ^his sister too ; — ^he 
feels her tears upon his cheek, and the choked 
words, "write, Gteorge, write often," linger in 
his ear. Will he forget her wish ? No, never ! 

That youth, looking into the distance, is an 
orphan. Heaven and earth meet in his thoughts 
as in his gaze. He thinks of the newly^made 
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grave of his parents, and of the cold, white 
forms therein. Then his thoughts soar far 
beyond, to " the land which is afar off," and 
then descend again to the loved land bordered 
by " the small, faint line." There is his earthly 
treasure, and his heart is there. He knows 
how the hearts of his little band of sisters 
must bleed a&esh at hii loss, and that many 
anxious days and sleepless nights must be 
passed, before he again can cheer their lonely 
spirits with the words of comfort. Comfort 
he needs himself. How impatiently does he even 
now look forward to the time when he shall 
grasp the longed-for letter! That moment, 
the silent voice which speaks from his loved- 
ones' hearts, shall revive his own ; for he will 
feel that their spirits have foUowed him to 
share in his sorrows and his joys. 

See that group of labourers ! Where is the 
noisy laugh, the jest, or the whistled tune ? 
Each of these is banished from their minds. 
The heart in each of these strong, rough-built 
sinewy men is soft, yes, soft as that of a little 
child. The sly drops steal down their faces, 
and many a rude coat-sleeve brushes down a 
sun-burnt cheek. Where are their thoughts ? 
Where? The wind catches the "where?" 
and, in answer, carries it towards " the small, 
faint line." Yes, they are there. 

So we might read the hearts of aU. The 
love of each is centered in an English home, 
forsaken for a new. And this love so pure, 
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SO true, so mighty, will live in tkose hearts, 
and when after months, and long long, years, 
they are weary and worn by toil and care, they 
vrill regain their freshness, as thev welcome 
with grateful tears the writing of 'some dear 
friend, and feel that still they have English 
homes in the English hearts of others. 

Wanderers, indulge the best emotions of your 
hearts. With you I mourn. Let your love 
for "the old country" deepen as the ocean 
widens between you, and its objects of affection 
and interest be painted on your souls in too 
strong and Mght colours for time to destroy. 
Could the friends whom you have left only 
behold you as I do, how earnestly, joyfully, 
and thankfully would they pen ttieir little 
messages of love to soothe the absent one! 
And will they not ? Oh ! yes ; the great sea 
will be no barrier to the communings of your 
kindred spirits. Often will your toil be 
lightened, your sorrows lessened, and your 
hearts made joyM by the " good news from a, 
far country," which the wisest man declared 
to be as refreshing and life-restoring as "water 
to a thirsty soul." And how will you thank 
the kind hand which has contributed so greatly 
to your happiness, and call down blessings on 
its owner ? Farewell ! Emigrants ; for your 
sakes especially, would I pray for an " Ocean 
Penny Postage" for the world. We will hope 
for such a thing, and one day, I trust, we shall 
not be disappointed. — Jessie. 
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A COTTAGE CONYERSATION ON SOLDIERS. 

** Good evening neighbour Jones," said Mrs. 
Everett, entering the next cottage garden, in 
which the owner, a hard-working man, was 
busily employing his leisure hour, while a fair- 
haired boy sat on the door-step reading aloud. 
"Ah, there is your little boy with a book as 
usual." 

Mr. Jones. — " Yes, ma'am ; he has been re- 
warded at school to-day with it ; and it is good 
for father as well as for son, I can see. 'Tis on 
''The Sorrows of Soldiers," and a long list 
they are, I well know, as my poor brother 
James can declare. Ah, if this plain, simple 
reading for common people had been thought 
of in days gone by, I do think many a home- 
Borraw would have been spared. You see, 
ma'am, we always heard of the glory, but the 
dark parts were not told us ; and the drink, 
and the music, and the sergeant's fine tales led 
many captive. And then most of the i;ews- 
papers kept up this warlike feeling. And 
we've all been too ready — ^if I'm not mak- 
ing too bold, ma'am, to say it — we've all 
been, to my thinking, rich and poor, too ready 
to forget what our Bible plainly tells every one 
of us — ^to love our enemies, and to do good to 
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be seen. As they look, it fades — ^fades — fades 
— ^is lost — gone — perhaps never again to be 
seen by them. The large gathered drops now 
fall, fall, fast; and they turn in silence and 
cover their faces*. Let them weep. Every tear 
that falls will lighten those heavy hearts, and 
give its aid to remove the load of grief which 
bears them down. Can we wonder that all the 
beauty and grandeur of the glorious sea is 
lost upon this part of the family of man ! No ; 
each heart has its own deep feelings of affec- 
tion, desire, and sympathy. And these are 
the feelings which now swell almost to burst- 
ing the hearts of the poor emigrants. 

Look at that mechanic with his wife and 
children. Are his thoughts here ? No. They 
have travelled back again over the sounding 
deep to " the small, faint line," and far be- 
yond, to the quiet town, his native place. He 
is again in the snug cottage; — ^he sees his 
father and his sister as he saw them for the 
last time. He hears a weak voice say, " Oh ! 
God forgive me, I would rather die ; but, go 
my son, I blame thee not! and may thy 
father's God be with thee and with thine. 
He sees his father weep ; — his sister too ; — ^he 
feels her tears upon his cheek, and the choked 
words, "write, George, write often," linger in 
his ear. Will he forget her wish ? No, never ! 

That youth, looking into the distance, is an 
orphcm. Heaven and earth meet in his thoughts 
^ in his gaze. He thinks of the newlyrmade 
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grave of his parents, and of the cold, white 
forms therein. Then his thoughts soar far 
beyond, to " the land which is afar off," and 
then descend again to the loved land bordered 
by " the small, faint line." There is his earthly 
treasure, and his heart is there. He knows 
how the hearts of his little band of sisters 
must bleed a&esh at hU loss, and that many 
anxious days and sleepless nights must be 
passed, before he again can cheer their lonely 
spirits with the words of comfort. Comfort 
he needs himself. How impatiently does he even 
now look forward to the time when he shall 
grasp the longed-for letter! That moment, 
the silent voice which speaks from his loved- 
ones' hearts, shall revive his own ; for he will 
feel that their spirits have followed him to 
share in his sorrows and his joys. 

See that group of labourers ! Where is the 
noisy laugh, the jest, or the whistled tune ? 
Each of these is banished from their minds. 
The heart in each of these strong, rough-built 
sinewy men is soft, yes, soft as that of a little 
child. The sly drops steal down their faces, 
and many a rude coat-sleeve brushes down a 
sun-burnt cheek. Where are their thoughts ? 
Where? The wind catches the "where?" 
and, in answer, carries it towards " the small, 
faint line." Yes, they are there. 

So we might read the hearts of aU, The 
love of each is centered in an English home, 
forsaken for a new. And this love so pure, 
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from temptation. Example, my Mend, goes 
before precept, and I hope yours may be blessed 
to these little ones committed to your care. 
I see by the framed "Pamily Pledge Card," 
you are all pledged to sobriety here." 

Mr, Jones, — " Yes, ma'am, every one of us ; 
our little Jane signed yesterday, on her seventh 
birth- day. My good wife (who will soon be at 
home) and I, tell the children, we cannot give 
them grace, but we can pray for them, and 
must not stop there ; we must *' watch and 
pray," and use the lawful means put in our 
way ; and I hope no child of mine, taught as 
they are that war is such a mighly sin, will 
ever in any way help it on." 

Mrs, JEverett, — " I hope and trust so, too, 
neighbour Jones; and here comes your in- 
dustrious wife from her shopping. I hope our 
conversation will not have been time lost; 
George and little Jane have been attentive 
listeners. I trust Tie will never, in his own 
experience, know " The Sorrows of Soldiers." 

Sabah. 
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ELLIS AND JAYE. 

Jwye. " Hallo ! Ellis, what* s up ?" 

EUu, "Don't know. If you ask what's 
dowuy I can teU you that breiad and coals are 
lower, and that in consequence I shall put by 
a shilling for a rainy day." 

Jay 6, "Eainy day! do you want an um- 
brella? eh.^ My advice is, get your fine 
clothes first, and don't hold up an umbrella 
over a blue smock and corderoys." 

EllU, " I'U teU you what I mean, if you 
will leave the style and walk on with me." 

Jaye, "That's what I reckon of doing; so 
come on." 

BUi%, You know, Jaye, that my mother is 
very old and rheumatic ; the doctor says that 
she cannot live many months. Now if she 
were to be taken from me, I should wish to 
give her a decent funeral ; but I cannot do so 
without money, and poor men, such as we are, 
can only have a little cash in hand by laying 
up a few pence every week. My Jane and I 
tiy to make the most of a little, in order that 
we may not be quite destitute if we should 
have an unlocked for occasion for spending a 
a few shillings ; or if what we call " a rainy 
day" should come. So now you understand 
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me. "We have umbrellafi, for I think it neither 
wise nor comfortable to be washed in a shower, 
when it can be avoided ; as to " fine clothes," 
I don't desire them." 

Jaye. "Well, I do; and I mean to get 
them. I'm tired of farm-work of aU sorts, 
ploughing, harrowing, threshing, digging, dri- 
ving, weeding, and I don't intend to have 
much more of such-like." 

EQm. "I'm very sorry that you dislike 
your calling, Jaye ; how do you mean to get 
your fine clothes ?" 

Jaye. " The long and short is this, I mean 
to 'list. Sergeant Smith tried to 'tice me last 
night, but I heard such shocking stories of 
soldiers being flogged to death, that I would 
not join. Butp've altered my mind, and now 
I mean to 'list." 

EUi8. "Did you tell the Sergeant these 
stories .^" 

Janje, " Yes, and he said there was no truth 
in them ; that they were tales got up by per- 
sons who oppose the system altogether. The 
men, he says, live jollily ; there is no fear of 
war, and no chance of their being called out 
to fight. So they have a fine time of it, and 
plenty to eat and drink, good pay, and no 
house rent or tailor's bills." 

-E7?w. "I would rather be as I am than 
one of their number ; rather toil fix)m morning 
to night in the summer's sun or winter's cold, 
than lead a soldier's drinking, swearing, god- 
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less life. The army is large eiiough now, and 
much too large, I think. How much money 
do you think the army costs our country every 
year.^*' 

Jaye, " Some few thousands of pounds, I 
guess.'' 

IsUxB. The sum is more than six millions of 
pounds ; and now the Militia will be another 
burden on the country. 

Jaiy$, Ah, the Militia ! You, Ellis, would 
not mind serving in that ?" 

Ellii. ** I would rather spend a month in 
prison. If a man only enters the Militia, he's 
mfast, and there's no way of getting out again." 

Jat/e, " He can be bought out ?" 

JSUis. " Not he. Alfred Town, the Brick- 
layer, thought so, but he finds that he's mis- 
taken ; he is in fast enough, and his only way 
out is to enter the army, and be bought out 
afterwards." 

Jaye, Don't say so !" 

Mli9. I do, and it is the truth. Eecruiting 
Sergeants very seldom say what is true ; their 
purpose is to enlist others, and they are not at 
all particular about using right and fair means." 

Jaye, " You're right there, I believe, though 
Sergeant Smith did say that there was no 
telling what was going to happen, and that 
every soldier ought to be happy to swallow a 
cannon ball after fighting his country's foes," 

UUis. " Do you ever read the Bible, Jaye?" 
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Jaye. " I do sometimes." 

EUiB. " "We should all read it often, — ^Don't 
you remember that we are there taught to Iwe 
our enemies^ and to hve our neighbours as much 
as we hve our%eke% ! I think it is quite as 
wrong for nations to quarrel and fight as it is 
for a family of brothers and sisters to do so ; 
for the Bible says that " God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men." 

Jwye, " But brothers and sisters wiU quar- 
rel." 

EllxB. " They will as long as they are sel- 
fish, and envious of each other ; but if they 
could only be persuaded to love one another 
and entertain peaceful feelings, their differences, 
whatever they might be, could easily be settled 
among themselves without fighting. I think 
nations might and ought to live in peace with 
each other, and settle their differences in some 
such way." 

Jaye, " You're a better scholar than I am, 
Ellis. I believe I shall just have to change 
my mind again and not *list." 

BUis. " I am very glad to hear you say so, 
and I think that you will not repent of coming 
to this determination. Jane is beckoning to 
me, so, good night. I will try to-morrow to 
make you more satisfied with your farm-work." 

Jessie. 
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THREE HALFPENCE A DAY. 
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Good evening, my dear Mary ; I hope you 
are quite well ; I have come to have a little 
chat with you on a subject that I have long 
felt anxious to bring before your notice ; I 
meaa 

" Ah, Jane, I know what you are going to 
say ; it is about Temperance ; but I must tell 
you at once, that I don't mean to become a 
teetotaller, for I think all the gifts of God are 
to be used in moderation, and so long as people 
don't take too much, I can't see any harm in 
beer or wine, or anything of that kind. 

It is very true, as you say, Mary, that as 
long as people do not abuse the gifts of God, 
they have an undoubted right to enjoy them ; 
but you know, my dear friend, that of all 
those valuable gifts, there is none so completely 
turned into a curse as strong drink. It is the 
cause, I believe, of the greater part of all the 
misery, disease, and wretchedness that occur 
in the whole world, and it is my firm convic- 
tion, learnt too from a bitter experience, that 
the greatest martyr in the world is a drunkard's 
wife. 

You are quite right there, Jane ; but then, 
you know that neither my James nor myself ever 
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takes too much, and I am sure we are both too 
much disgusted with our intemperate neigh- 
bours ever to fall into that sin. 

Stay, stay, my dear Mary ; do not speak so 
positively; I have seen and heard of many 
who once held your opinions, that are now be- 
come most inveterate drinkers and smokers. 
Indeed, my own husband, at the time we mar- 
ried, spoke just as you do, and with as great 
consistency, for he never hardly took anything 
more than his pint of beer for dinner, and it 
was not till Mr. Wilson began paying his men 
at the Cannon, on a Saturday night, that ho 
was tempted to sit down in a public house, 
and smoke a pipe with his fellow workmen, 
which I always look back to as the beginning 
of my sorrow. However, thank God, it is all 
over now, and my George is just like himself 
again, and even better than when I first knew 
hun, for he comes home now of an evening 
directly he has done work, and brings a book 
from the Mechanic's Institute, which he kindly 
sits and reads aloud after the little ones are 
gone to bed, whilst I am busy with my needle, 
and we are as happy as any body in the world 
can be. 

That is very pleasant, Jane ; but then, you 
know we can't afford to join the Institute, and 
I am just as happy with James beside me en- 
joying his pipe, as I should be if he were 
reading about things which, very likely, I 
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should not rnxderetand ; for you know I never 
had much schooling. • 

That is just the very reason, then, why you 
should desire to listen. You know, my dear 
friend, that your little ones are growing up and 
becoming very intelligent children, and as they 
are to continue at the British School some time 
longer, they will get a very good 'education, 
and I am sure you would never like to feel 
that they know more than you do ; and the only 
way to avoid this, now that knowledge of all 
kinds is increasing so fast, is for us, who are 
parents, to take every opportunity of reading 
good hooks, and improving ourselves all we 
possihly can, so that we may at least be able 
to keep pace with our children, and encourage 
them to persevere in every useful study. And 
then, as to your not being able to afford it, 
why how much do you think it costs you a 
week for beer?" 

Well, I never reckoned, but I should say 
not more than a penny a day, or perhaps three 
hal^ence includmg tobacco. 

Three hal^ence a day! that is ten pence 
halfpenny a week. 'Now it only costs 2«. 6d. 
a quarter, or two-pence hal^nny a week, to 
be a member of the Institute, and you have 
the privilege of hearing aU the lectures, besides 
getting books. Why, if you were to become ab- 
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stainerB, you woiQd not only bo able to afford 
that, but James could also insure bis life for a 
hundred pounds ; and then, if please God, any 
thing should happen to him, and he should be 
taken from you, what a comfort it would be to 
know that you are not left quite destitute. 

Oh, don't talk about that, Jane; it makes me 
cry ; I can't bear to think about James being 
taken jfirom me ; what should I do with my poor 
little ones ! But is it quite true that our giving 
up beer, &c., would enable us to do all these 
things you speak of? 

Quite true, Mary ; indeed, I have not told 
you nearly all the advantages you would get by 
adopting total abstinence principles. There is 
the influence your example would produce on 
your children, and the better health, which I 
firmly believe, your husband and fEimily would 

enjoy, and but I find I must not stay any 

longer. Will you and James come down to- 
morrow night, and have a bit of supper with us, 
that we may all talk over the matter together ? 

Oh, yes, Jane, that we will ; and I am very 
much obliged to you for this little chat. I 
shaU certainly thiiJs more about it than I ever 
have done yet, and perhaps after all James and 
I may join your society. Good bye. 

SaBAH AlOTE. 
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A NEEDLE-WOEK COI^YERSATIOIT. 

Mrs, Strove, How do you do ? I am come 
to see you, for I knew you were at home, and I 
have brought my work. 

Mrs. Morhy, That is right. I am glad you 
are come in. 

Mrs. 8. Haye you seen poor Mrs. Champ? 
poor thing ! She heard only last night that her 
son, her youngest boy, as she always calls 
him, was killed fighting against the Gaffires. 

Mrs, M, 1^0, I had not heard. Poor wo- 
man ! I must go and see her. How sad it is 
to think of ! A strong, lively lad he was, when 
he went away. 

Mrs, 8. I do wish people would not fight. 
It seems to me such a shocking thing, that 
yoimg men, perfect strangers to each other, 
should stand and try to shoot each other down. 
I do not know what I should do if I had a son 
in the army. Only to think of bim killing 
another Hke himself, some mother's son, a poor 
woman, perhaps, getting her living as we do. 
Oh, I do wish there could be no more fighting. 
But the French always were our enemies, and 
we must fight for our country. 



Mrs, M, Once was the time I thought so, 
that wars and fightings were quite right, and 
things that must he ; and that the French were 
a worse people than the EngKsh ; hut I do not 
think so now. I do not believe the French are 
our enemies, any more than we are theirs. "Why- 
should they he ! we have never seen them to 
hurt them; they go early to work in the morn- 
ing, and return home wearied to rest in the 
evening. And indeed if we knew the French 
to be our enemies, we read in the Testament 
that we must love our enemies, Depend upon 
it, if we could go some fine afternoon, and meet 
the French in the green fields, we should all 
be shaking hands, and merry and j&iendly 
together. 

Mrs, 8. Veil, I cannot contradict what 
you say. This I do know, that if all the people 
in the world were like you, there would be an 
end of fighting. But the worst of it is, so few 
think as you do. I always did say, that when 
kings and governments could not agree, it 
would be much more reasonable for them, in- 
stead of fighting, to bring their quarrel before 
the Judges and get it settled by law, as other 
people do. 

Mrs. W. That does sound more like 
common sense, indeed; and that is the way 
such quarrels wiU be settled very shortly; 
for I assure you, there are a great many people 
who think as I do, that wars and fightings 
ought to come to an end. And many more are 
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beginiung to tliinTr so. And no wonder that 
they should, when they read in the Scriptures 
that they must love all men, do good to all 
men; that they must ''do unto others as we 
would they should do unto us;" that " God is 
our father and all we are brethren,'' and that 
*' God has made of one blood all the nations of 
the earth." 

Mrs. S. It is xery true, then, we may call 
the world our country. I know that when God 
commanded us to love one another, he did not 
mfean a few persons in one nation should love 
a few others, but all of us the world over, and 
if everybody loved everybody there could be no 
enemies to fight against. ^ 

Mrs. M. Just so. And to my mind it is 
quite clear, that in the sight of God we are all 
alike, for this grand reason, that our blessed 
Saviour died for the whole world, not for one 
nation only, but that all the people in the 
world might have their sins forgiven, for we 
are all alike in being sinners. 

Mrs. 8. I do not know how it was, but 
I do think, that not till now did I quite 
understand that we could do exactly as we 
are commanded in the Scriptures to do ; yet 
I did not forget that " not the hearers only, 
but the doers of the word are blessed." 

Mrs. W. We are told to "seek first the 
kingdom of God and aU other things shall be 
added thereto." Whatever God has com- 
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manded is good for us every way, even for our 
support and comfort in the things of this life. 
I will show you what I mean. If, as we are 
commanded, we did " love our neighbours as 
we love ourselves," it is very certain we should 
not go to war with them to kill them. What 
a deal of sorrow would then be saved in the 
world ! We should not want to keep soldiers, 
nor have them to maintain, for they do nothing 
to get their own living. And if we had not 
soldiers to maintain, many who are poorer than 
ourselves would be able to get more comforts ; 
for the tea, cofifee, soap, books, and other things 
would be cheaper. 

Mrs. <S. I do not know how that is. I did 
not know we ^aid anything towards maintain- 
ing the Army. 

Mrs, W, Yes, you do in this way, by giving 
more for your tea coffee, and many other things 
that you waut, than they are worth ; that is, 
more than they cost to bring them over, to 
carry them to the different towns, and what 
the merchant and tradesman must have for the 
trouble of packing and weighing. All that is 
charged over this necessary cost, perhaps it is 
a shilling on every pound of tea j it may be 
more, I do not know how much it is, goes to 
help to maintain the soldiers, poor fellows, 
who are not allowed to do anything for them- 
selves. 

Sarah Ann. 
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A WHISPEE THROUGH THE CROWD. 

It is now an hour ago since I walked out 
in the fresh morning air, with the bright 
sunshine overhead, like a smile of gladness 
on the broad face of nature ; while all the 
land was sweet with the breath of Spring. A 
fair, golden morning truly ! I felt it quite a 
joy to live and breathe, and my heart thanked 
Grod for this lovely world, and I cried aloud, — 
** Let us rejoice evermore in its beauty?" But, 
soon '' a change came o'er the spirit of my 
dream," and away from the sweet skies, green 
woodlands, birds, and flowers, my wandering 
thoughts turned to the world of men. And 
before me, in dark vision, stood images of want, 
and woe, and suffering, of anger and of scorn, 
of crime and horrid war, and deepest sorrow, 
enough ^* to make the angels weep. And then 
from reflection on the world as it is, I thought 
on all it might he ; how great and Ixdght, and 
fair, were truth and light the reigning powers, 
and love the highest law. You know the words 
of one of the truest Poets who ever raised his 
voice in behalf of humanity and progress : 

" "What might be done if men were wise — 
What glorious deeds, my saffering brother. 
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Would they unite 
lu love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another ? 



All slaverf, \Tarfare, lies, and wrong, 
All vice and crime might die together ; 

And wine and com. 

To each man born 
Be free as warmth in summer weather. 

The meanest wretch that ever trod. 
The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow. 

Might stand erect 

In self-respect. 
And share the teeming world to-morrow I 



f> 



Do you, my friend, believe it ever will be thus? 
that peace, and truth, and love, shall light the 
world, and knowledge stretch from shore to 
shore? It mmthe so, for revelation has de- 
clared it, and the heart of humanity is earnest 
in hope. Firm and strong is my faith in that 
" coming time," when men shall find, even in 
this world, the long-lost paradise, and earth 
shall once more be made glad with the music 
of her olden harmonies. But this "good 
time" will be long before it reach us, unless 
we too take a part in the work, and thus strive 
to hasten its advent. 

" And what can we do ? we, so poor and 
weak, with influence limited to such narrow 
bounds ? It is all very well for the great, and 
the wise, the rich and the noble, to stand as 
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lights amid the dark places of earth : but for 
us, if we lifted up our voices, who would 
listen? if our souls' lamp shone like stars, 
who would observe ? Let us alone." J^ot 
so ; think again. "Wliat will be the most dis- 
tinctive features of that glad 'iiiture towards 
which we all so earnestly look, and for which 
we daily pray ? Will it be that genius shall 
arise, purple-robed, and crowned, upon its 
mountain throne, and singing songs of triumph 
to the listening peoples ? W ill it be that earth 
shall overflow with all the riches of " the gol- 
den age;" and that science shall open the 
path to fairer conquests than man has dreamed 
of yet ? These things indeed may be, but we 
have not yet mentioned the brightest charac- 
teristic of the " coming time, which we believe 
truly will consist in that sweet peace and love 
which shall reign the wide world over, and 
unite into one family the whole brotherhood 
of man. 

Here then a work-field is spread before us, 
in which we may all tako part. We may all 
do something towards the fiirtherance and ex- 
emplification of that glad evangel, which first 
proclaimed, amid the rejoicing anthems of 
qngel-singers : " Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, good- will to men." It is a 
poor plea for inaction, to say, "we have no in- 
fluence." Each one of us mtist have more or 
less. It may indeed in some cases be home 
influence, although I think there are but few, 

I .^ . W ■ ■■ ,■ , ^,p „ ^ ^M , 1,^ ».MPI' ■■■■■■■-■■■■■ — ll^" - ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ 
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howerer hiunble, whose spheres of useftdness 
are bounded by such narrow limits. It is no 
ignoble mission to fill even one home with 
peace, and joy, and sunshine. ** The circle 
widens in the stream;" and thus the home 
BO rendered bright and fair, imparts its influence 
to another, which also in tum aids in the work 
of diffusion. If every family on earth were 
pervaded with the Spirit of Christianity, which 
is essentially the Spirit of peace and fraternal 
love, there would be no more war in the world, 
no strifes, no envyings. Let us then endeavour 
to gladden and to elevate all to whom our in- 
fluence may extend. It will materially increase 
our own stores of felicity, for we are happy I 
just in proportion as we impart happiness to 
others. 

Masie Jaihs. 



What digiiit7 beloiig:8 to man ! Christ wore my nature 1 
Better than all pleas of abstract right — snbversive of all 
sophistries of necessity and policy in justification of 
wrong-doing, is this great fact, — Christ was a Man I 
Dare I oppress mv brother because he is poor, unlettered, 
weak, or because his skin is darker than my own ! He is 
a man 1 and in trampling on him, I insnlt the nature which 
Jesus for ever dignifiied 1 

Bey. Newman Hall. 
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BAOTSHma WAE FEOM THE HEAETH. 

Mrs, Jennis, — Grood momiBg, Mrs. Lew- 
isBon ! What are you thinking ahout^ I won- 
der } I have been standing on the threshold 
ever so long, and you have not once raised your 
eyes. Tell me why you looked so grave. 

""Well," said Mrs. Lewisson, looking up 
pleasantly, " I was thinking how much good 
we women might do if we would." 

" I think you do more than most, as it is," 
said the other, thoughtfully. 

" I'm afraid I do little besides harm. My 
boy, Tom, you remember, enlisted last year, 
and in the sorrow that came afterwards I 
thought to myself, though I never said so, 
that my scolding did much towards driving 
him away." 

"Ah!" said Mrs. L., "it is a strange thing 
that none of us really Uke the thing called 
War — as you prove you do not by being sad 
on your son's account. And yet we let war- 
like tempers make our homes unhappy." 

Mrs. J. — I wish all war was over ! 

Mrs. L, — Ah ! but we cannot expect that 
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till we know Bomething about ruling peace- 
fully at home. The peacefulness of our homes, 
though we are only poor folks — ^has more to 
do with the Peace of l^ations than some of us 
think. I have been thinking and reading 
about this, and talking it over with John at< 
night, and we feel sure that until the homes 
are happy, countries cannot well be. So we 
made up our minds that no more harsh, un- 
kind words should be spoken, if possible, by 
parents or children in our house ; but to live 
in love, as the Bible tells us, and to try to 
persuade our neighbours to do the same. T 
was thinking how to do this last, just as you 
came in "What do you think of joining us 
in our league of love ? 

Mrs, J. — I'm sure enough you're right, 
Mary ; but your husband is so very good; you 
cannot think of half the temptations that come 
before me. I am quite willing to do as you 
say, but Pm a&aid I shall forget all about it, 
the first time a temptation to be in an iU 
temper comes in the way. 

Mrs, L, — ^I wiU get John to have a Mendly 
talk with your husband ; they always liked 
one another. Maybe he can persuade him to 
help you to try what you can do. 

Mrs. J, — ! in that case I have great hope, 
and I am determined to do my best to make 
his home more pleasant and coznfortable. 
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Mrs, L, — ^How thankM I am to hear you 
say so, my dear Nancy! God help you to 
carry out your good resolution. I am sure if 
we teach our children to appreciate the song 
of the angels, " Glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth, good- will to men," they will 
never think of hreaMng our hearts by going 
for soldiers." 

Mr%, J, — Good bye, Mary. God bless you 
for all your kind sayings. They are a great 
help to me. I shall see you again soon." 

" Good-bye," said Mrs. Lewisson's pleasant 
voice. 

Mrs. Jennis was enabled to keep her resolu- 
tion, and she was surprised at the amount of 
happiness that resulted. A pleasant walk with 
her husband and children on a fine evening 
more than compensated for any extra labour 
she might have had during the day, and his 
kind and encouraging snule waA a sufficient 
reward for any hard struggle with a hasty 
temper, and she had many. 

She had the happiness of seeing her prodigal 
son return to his old home, though with 
shatttered health and broken spirits. And if 
while tenderly hovering round his sick bed, 
self-reproachM thoughts would arise, his voice 
assuring her what a "comfort" she was to him, 
would soothe her sadness. " mother !" he 
would say, "how different is the sweet peace 
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I now feel within, to the frantic, hollow 
merriment I once remember feeling in the early 
part of my soldier's life ! Ah! how soon even 
that feeling changed for blank despair ! How 
I longed to come and ask your forgiveness! 
Now I know I have that, and my God's, I 
shall die in perfect peace," And he died, 
leaving his mother and father to weep over 
his grave — ^but with chastened, holy feelings. 

Mn, Jenni% maintained a firm Mend ship 
with Mrs. Lewisson, such a friendship as few 
but humble people know, — a friendship so 
helpful and sweet that their neighbours could 
but notice them, and some wished to be like 
them, and some were. 

How much good a few thoughts wiU do ! 
Thoughtlessness is the only fault of some people. 
When they can be persuaded to thinks as was 
Mrs. Jennis, there is great hope, of their 
reformation. 

Ltjcie. 
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A SUNDAY MOM^ING TALK. 

Scene. — An old oak tree by the side of a 
wood, with an open space around it. A green 
com field in J&ont, and beyond, a fine view 
over the country. A cottage half visible 
round a comer of the wood. John Lucas 
walking towards the oak. William Martin 
overtakes and accosts hun. 

M, Good morning, neighbour Lucas ! 

Z. Grood morning, neighbour ! I'm glad to 
see you. Fine growing morning this ! 

M, It is indeed. The crops will come on 
finely with a few such days. But what have 
you got there, Lucas ? I thought you did'nt 
reckon to read newspapers on a Sunday. 

Z. 1^0 I dont. This is'nt a paper ; it's a 
Tract, one of the ladies at the school has given 
my Bessie, and I was just going to sit down 
under this old tree and look at it a bit, while 
my wife is getting the little ones ready for 
church. Come and sit down with me, and 
we'U read it together. 

M. You're more of a scholar than I am, 
Lucas. It's not much that I can find time to 
read besides a chapter in the Bible, and an 
odd bit of news now and then. But what a 
queer title your book has! "The Bond of 
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Brotherhood!" What does it mean ? 

L, Why, Martiii, should'nt you call love 
the bond which binds brothers and families 
together ? 

M, Why, I think I should. 

Z. Well, this book is aU about love. Love 
in famHies, love amongst neighbours, love 
amongst nations. So I think " The Bond of 
Brotherhood" is'nt a bad name for a work 
that's all about love, is it ? 

M, Why no, perhaps not ; but I hope it's 
none of that peace nonsense you've got hold of. 
If it is, I advise you to throw your " Bond of 
Brotherhood" at the back of the fire. It's 
stuff that wont suit a sensible fellow like you. 

Z. Indeed! Bessie brought one home 
before, and I liked it very much. 

M, You did ! Why I thought you had 
more of a true Briton in you, Lucas. This 
peace stuff would ruin the country in no time. 

Z. Nay, I dont think that. It's because 
I love old England, that I like to read all these 
things about peace; for it does'nt seem very 
like a Christian nation as we reckon to be, to 
be going about cutting off poor fellows' legs 
and arms, and heads too, when they've never 
done anything to vex us, and when we dont 
know whether they're fit to die either. 

Jf. Why, you would'nt have us run away 
like cowards if the Erench came ? 
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Z, There's no occasioii for a brave man 
ever to behave like a coward, that I know of, 
Martin. Bat dont you remember who has 
said) " Love your enemies ?" 

M. Yes, to be Bm*e, and so we ought to do. 

L, Well, but to my thinking, it's rather 
an odd way of showing our love to them, to 
begin killing them as fast as we can; and 
I suppose that's what you'd mean to do if the 
French came. 

Jf. Yes, to be sure ! but then they're my 
country's foes, and I ought to fight them. 

£f. Then do you mean to say that they're 
not your enemies, and that you would kill 
people who are all the time your friends. 

Jf. J^To, I did'nt mean that exactly. If 
they're my country's foes, they're mine I 
suppose : and I must fight for the glory of my 
country. 

L, You must ! Why, is that loving your 
enemies, William ? Is that doing as you would 
be done by ? 

M, Yes, that's all quite proper for private 
persons like ; but I can't see how nations 
could do so. If aU the people in the world 
now were to agree to leave off fighting, it 
would do then very well ; but for one nation to 
begin and have no soldiers, and never fight, 
why, it would be the ruin of the land directly. 
That's my mind, John. 

Z. That isn't my mind, William. Dont 
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you see that nations are all made up of private 
persons, and you believe that every private 
person ought to do whatever our Saviour com- 
mands. 

M, Yes, I do. 

Xr. Then dont you see that, as he has 
given us a possitive command to " love our 
enemies," if all private persons obeyed this 
command, there could be no war ? And you 
believe that he would not command us to do 
anything which he would not give us power to 
do? 

Jf. Certainly not \ that would make him a 
hard master. 

L, Then if our own old England would but 
begin and act on this command, I am sure a 
way would be made for her, and it might be 
the beginning of that glorious time, which you 
know is one day to be on this earth, "when 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more." 

M, "Why really, John, you preach almost 
as good a sermon as our pastor himself, and I 
can't say but what there's a good deal of truth 
in what you've said. But see, here's your 
Bessie coming, and there are the bells begin- 
ning. I'U walk to church with you ; and I'll 
come some evening and talk the matter over 
again, and we can then see what your book 
says on the subject. 

W. 
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"LIBEETY, PBATERKLTY, EQUALITY." 

These words are familiar to thouBands of people 
as a Mnd of motto or toatchword : and capital 
words they are too for a motto, when they are 
rightly understood. But how few people do 
understand them rightly ? I wonder what you 
think they mean, my friend; you who are 
reading this little paper ; or you who are sit- 
ting so quietly by listening to it. 

Perhaps just at first you fancy that liberty 
means that every man should be able to do just 
all the things he may wish to do, and to go 
wherever he likes. Ah, you are quite mistaken : 
no one can do this. The very people who, you 
think, enjoy Liberty, have always something to 
prevent iiieir doing every thing that they may 
take a fancy to do ; that is, if they are good for 
any thing at all. Then do you say that Fra- 
ternity and Equality mean, that all men are 
brothers, and so should be treated just alike 
and have the same things ? Here too you are 
wrong. All men are not brothers in that sense, 
for we know it is by the wiU of Gk)d that some 
are bom to very different lots in life to others, 
and their minds are so differently formed, that 
the same things would not really be understood 
or eoQJoyed by all. But now let us see what 
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meaning these good words may have, whicji 
renders them a fit motto for men and Christians. 
"We will begin with Fraternity. All men pre 
brothers, because all are made by the spme 
God^ who is therefore the Father of All. He 
has given to them both the Hfe of their )>odie8 
and the life of their souls. He loves tjiem all 
alike, because they are His children, and they 
have power to love hiTn as their Father, and 
each other as Brothers. I have said God has 
placed his children in very different circum- 
stances on earth. Still they have Equality in 
this sense ; — All are bom alike ; no one brings 
anything into the world more than another. 
The little baby in the palace, ^nd that in the 
poorest cottage, have the sam^ bodily powers, 
and to each is given the san^e soul, with all 
its faculties of mind, reasoiji, &c., and these 
souls must live here a littlf while, and then 
go to Heaven or not, one equally with another. 
And surely God himself has shown, that He 
considers all men equal, because He has made 
only one road to Heaven for all to travel, by 
sending His Son Jesus Christ into the world 
to suffer and die there for the sake of all men ; 
and because he has put the Spirit of Christ, — 
the Holy Spirit — ^into every man's soul alike, 
to guide him into that road. AU men foUow 
this spirit, (whether they know it or not), 
whenever they do what they feel to be right 
in the sight of Grod. Now surely this is Liberty, 
to be able, without any man's assistanoe, to 
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walk in this good road, with all our brothers 
who are wisMng to get to Heaven. However 
we axe sitaated, no one can keep us out of it, 
if we will choose it for ourselves ; and Christ 
our Saviour will protect us there. Oh, it is 
beautiful to learn these meanings to the words, 
Pratemity, Equality, Liberty ! It helps us 
through a thousand evils. 

"But very likely you think, — " well, to be 
sure, they are excellent meanings ; but still it 
would be well if there were a little more Fra- 
ternity, Equality and Liberty in the circum- 
stances of life." 

Now I will simply confess that I think just 
the same, and I believe that it is not according 
to the will of God, that things are just as they 
are ; but I also believe they are not the fault 
of any man living, but of people long since 
dead and gone, many of whom would have done 
very differently had they lived in these days. 
So let us forget every thing, and only try to 
help in doing better now ; and the best way 
we can begin is by trying to make every one 
around us understand our motto, as I have 
described it. 

And now I will end with a few words about 
Equality. People are so apt to think the lots 
of human beings very unequal. But you do 
not know how equal true happiness is m both 
classes. There are trials and cares, and work, 
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too, attaching to wealth and rank, of which 
the poor maa little dreams. Then people who 
try to do just what is fashionable have a deal 
of trouble and anxiety. But men and women 
too of independent means, who take into their 
hearts the true meaning of Fraternity, Equal- 
ity, Liberty, see plainly that they must be up 
and busy, and they do work hard, and the poor 
moa has no idea, as he sees them surrounded 
by the luxuries of life, how little they them- 
selves need those luxuries, and how their hearts 
and heads and often their hands are toiling 
away at the task that fraternal love towards 
aH classes of men places before them. But 
they know that none should eat the bread of 
idleness, and that the hour of a glorious rest is 
at hand, alike for them and for the striving, 
humble working man, in short for all who can 
hail each other here as Christian Brothers, for 
they shall eventually meet in the perfect 
Equality and Liberty of redeemed souls in 
Heaven. 

Louisa. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

My native parish is remarkable in these trans- 
forming times for its primitive little farms, and 
simple hereditary families, for its little crofts 
and homesteads, its green overshadowed lanes, 
and nightingales. It is situated in one of those 
beautiftJly luxuriant neighbourhoods which 
are scattered over our island. !N^ot remarkable 
for any striking picturesqueness of scenery, 
any subUmity of mountain, cataract, or river, 
it has a quiet richness, a cultivated loveliness 
around it, tame perhaps to those accustomed 
to the wilder aspects of nature. But to one 
bom in it, and there first educated to perceive 
the beauties of this glorious world, it breathes 
of a repose, an elegance, a home feeling which 
ever has a charm fbr the heart. Beautiful is 
it on a summer's evening to staud on the brow 
of this village hiU, and see the vale of B — 
spread out before you — cultivated like a gar- 
den. The chalk hills on the far side glisten 
in the sunlight ; to the left the woods of A — 
stretch away in the far distance, whilst behind 
are the park and woods belonging to the an- 
cient and illustrious E — family, — whose 
stately residence, though invisible ftx)m this 
point of view, lies embosomed amid the foliage. 
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But I am deferring my story. In this same 
village was bom, and still lives one, whom we 
will call William Martin. 

At eighteen, he enlisted in the army, and 
after passing a few months at Woolwich and 
Chatham, learning the drill, he was shipped 
off with the first regiments sent to the Penin- 
sula, when Spain rose against Buonaparte. He 
served during the whole of that long struggle, 
which, in 1814, issued in liberating the Spa- 
nish soil from the dominion of Napoleon ; — 
and strange to say, as though by miracle, he 
passed through the battles, and various casual- 
ties of field and camp, without receiving a 
single wound. He was in the disastrous re- 
treat of Sir John Moore to Corunna, and was 
posted as sentinel, on the night preceding that 
memorable conflict, in which that general lost 
his life. 

A dark and dismal night it was on the 14th 
of January, 1809, when William Martin paced 
backwards and forwards, a sentinel on duty at 
the extreme outpost of the English lines. But 
a few yards from him, walked the advanced 
sentinel of the French army. Both of the 
reposing hosts waited for the morrow — that 
morrow which was to sum up and decide a 
long series of disasters and successes. So near 
were the sentinels statin^ied to each other, that 
they could readily converse, and almost shake 
hands together, had not the stem discipline of 
military order forbidden them to do so. But 
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the obBervance of regulations? is not always se- 
cured by severity. After waiJdng in silence, 
within sight of each other for an hour or two, 
the Frenchman, with the characteristic loqua- 
city of his nation, accosted the Englishman, 
with a polite inquiry after his welfare. '* How 
do you do, comrade: I hope you are well and 
comfortable." But the Englishman, true to 
his discipline, returned him never a word. 
They continued their walk backwards and for- 
wards, forwards and backwards. Again the 
lYenchman hailed the English soldier, in an 
xmdertone: "How are you, comrade? "We 
are friends, and don't want to hurt each other. 
I would'nt hurt you, and you would'nt hurt 
me." (speaking in English.) To this William 
Martin at length replied, " Are you an Eng- 
lishman, for you talk in English?" "!N^o," 
answered the French soldier, "but I know 
England. I have been a prisoner of war there. 
Do you know such a place as Stilton ? I waa 
a prisoner there, and I learnt to like the Eng- 
lish, and to speak their language. IVe got 
some bread here ; will you have some of it ?" 
"1^0," replied Martin, "I dare not." "Come 
and have some," said the Erenchman, " and 
some wine too, for you are welcome, and I 
know youVe nothing to eat in youi: Hues, and 
you'll want your strength to-morrow. Come, 
take it." And Martin partook of the French- 
man's bread and wine, — food which lasted him 
forty- eight hours, and preserved his strength 
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in the dreadful conflict of the morrow. "Whilst 
eating it, the Frenchman significantly said to 
him, " We are friends, and do not wish to 
hurt one another ; it is all the great people's 
doing. If it were not for them, I should he 
in my country, and you would he in yours. 
If s all through the quarrels of the great peo- 
ple that we have to fight." 

I leave my readers to ponder this significant 
remark of the poor French soldier, while he 
gave his English hrother sentinel to eat of 
his hread, and to drink of his cup, in the hour 
of dismay and want. I will only add that it 
was responded to, with the heartfelt assent of 
English sincerity, — and to this day, "William 
Martin remembers with gratitude the kind- 
ness of his French companion in arms. Yet 
these two friends had, by the requirements of 
warfare, to murder each other, if possible, on 
the morrow, strengthened by that very bread 
and wine which were the seal of their amity, 
and only, as they felt, to serve the quarrels of 
the "great ones." 

Surely the "great ones" hardly think of 
these tlungs, or they would not thus sanction 
that murdering of Mends by friends called 
war ! Will you, reader, help them, and help 
everybody to remember, that some day "na- 
tion" is not "to lift up sword against nation," 
and do everything in your power to make that 
day Now !— W. 
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THE MINER AND THE SOLDIER. 

A Few nights before Christmas,, as we were 
retiring to rest, we were surprised by the tread 
of a number of men along tiie street. It was 
altogether unlike the sound of revellers re- 
turning from the public house to the home 
which their presence would only make more 
wretched. There were no staggering footsteps, 
no rude and foolish merriment. Steadily they 
passed along, in a grave, sad silence, which 
filled us with curiosity and concern. The 
following morning all was explained. At a 
mine close to the town an awfid accident had 
occurred; the boiler of the engine had ex- 
ploded, and three persons in the engine house 
had received such severe injuries that one had 
been killed on the spot, and the two others 
were not expected to live many days. To add 
to the painfulness of this event, all were of 
one family ; it was the father who was killed, 
and the others were his two sons. 

Mining is now conducted with so much more 
skill and care than formerly, that accidents so 
serious as this are unusual, and it caused a 
great sensation in our little town, exciting 
general and painful sympathy. Christmas-day 
soon followed ; it was a day of brilliant wea- 
ther, and as we passed by this house of death 
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and sorrow, it offered a mournful contrast to 
festivity and brightness around. The poor 
lads lingered but a day or two, and thus in 
less than a week, the house was left desolate. 
Thus we often see the violent death of a few 
individuals throw a gloom over a whole neigh- 
bourhood, and very right is it that it should 
be so. We do not wish to make the lesser 
calamity appear of little importance, because 
we compare it to greater, but only to dwell on 
the inconsistency of those who so properly ap- 
preciate and deplore the loss of two or three 
lives, and yet regard with so much less concern 
in proportion the fate of scores of hundreds, 
who perish on the field of battte. Let us en- 
deavour to form an idea of the less familiar 
calamity by comparing it to what we have ob- 
served ourselves. Here we have three useful 
lives cut off prematurely; there, hundreds in full 
health and strength are laid low for ever. 
And, more awful thought, hundreds of immor- 
tal souls are hurried into the presence of the 
Almighty ; and for one home made desolate, 
one bereaved mother, and heart-broken widow, 
we have mourning in unnumbered families. — 
*' The ties of a thousand brave bosoms " are 
rent asunder, and there are parents, wives, and 
children who, amidst the shouts of victory, 
will only bewail their loss. Nor is it only that 
the scenes of affliction should be multiplied, 
for in each case the sorrow is greater than in 
that we began by describing. In that instance, 



it was some consolation to the afflicted mother 
that her poor boys could be brought home to 
die ; that she could allay the sufferings of their 
last hours, and listen to the few faint words 
that told of their peace, their humble hope of 
a better life beyond the grave. It was some- 
thing even to have the mangled remains of her 
husband carried to the tomb, followed by sor- 
rowing friends. Not one solace of this kind is 
allowed the relatives of those who perish in 
war. How many who have all their lives 
been watched over with every tenderness, are 
left alone in their last agony, without one pity- 
ing hand, one Mendly voice ! And there is 
another and most essential difference. Surely 
we must regard with aggravated regret a loss 
of life incurred, not when employed in useful 
and necessary labour, but when caused by the 
reckless ambition of an aspiring king, or the 
passions of a restless people ; for people, as 
well as kings, have eagerly plunged into war, 
heedless of all it involves. We talk of it with 
such coolness, we hear of so many hundreds 
having fallen, and how little we tlunk of what 
we say ; but when a railway accident, or a 
shipwreck occurs, then our sympathies are all 
alive, and if it has arisen from carelessness, 
how great is our indignation ! If the field of 
death were near us, could we see the corpses 
carried by, could we hear the cries of anguish, 
and see the grief of surviving friends, then how 
should we dread anything that could occasion 
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Buch scenes ! and, alas ! they are not less real 
because we have never witnessed them. 

It is said that the slaughter at the fa- 
mous battle of Malplaquet was so terrible, that 
when the duke of Marlborough rode among 
the surviving troops, the day after, the soldiers 
had scarcely the heart to cheer their general, 
and to cry "Huzza!" for the Yictory; for 
every bosom was too ftdl of sorrow for some 
brave brother, or faithful comrade who had 
fallen in the fight. Who can imagine the 
suffering caused by every victory ! 

It is not that men may not risk their ease, 
their comfort, even life itself, in a worthy cause. 
Such are noble sacrifices, and without a spirit 
of courage and enterprise, few great things 
could be accomplished. But who can properly 
estimate the value of human life, that divine 
gift which the Giver alone should take away, 
and then think of the countless thousands 
whom war has numbered as its victims, and 
not feel that here has been an awful waste of 
blood and of tears ! 

"We have wandered far from our point at 
starting; let us, when some fatal accident 
shocks and alarms us, compare the havoc caused 
by that to the tenfold horrors of a battle, and 
thence learn to estimate more correctly the 
miseries occasioned by war. 

E. D. 
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TEA TABLE CHAT. 



"What a pleasant, cheery room it was in which 
John Thornton and Edward MiUs with their 
wives sat at tea one Saturday evening ! Such 
a room as one would hardly expect to see in 
a narrow, dingy Manchester-street. Yet there 
it was; and just listen for a few moments to 
the conversation of the littie party; the men 
were fellow workmen and friends. 

*'I do wonder, John, how you contrive to 
get so many things hy way of ornament as 
well as use for your home. I can't manage 
it, though we are all teetotalers as weU as you. 
There are two pictures up there I've never 
seen before. What are they?" 

" I meant to shew them to you before you 
you left. I must confess they were rather 
expensive for a poor man to buy ; but they 
took my fancy so much that I chose to wait 
for my new coat a month or two rather than 
not have them. That one to the right is 
" "War." You see in the distance a village in 
flames ; the sky is angry and red ; in the iront 
is a cornfield trampled down by horses and 
soldiers; a poor woman is hurrying along, 
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trying to drag two babies. Oh! this is a 
heart-sickening picture. Turn to the other. — 
That is " Peace." Behind are the cornfields 
with the busy men ; in the foreground flow- 
ery fields, where lies a rusty cannon half 
hidden by the flowers ; round it lie the sheep, 
and close by are children at play ; over all 
the blue sky bends lovingly. That picture 
refreshes me," 

" It is beautiful !" said Edward Allen and 
his wife together. 

*'This reminds me, John, of our Sunday 
night sermon ; what did you think of it ?" 

*' Think of it ! why it did my heart good. 
If our ministers would always be as brave and 
speak out, we working men would like it much 
better." 

"So say I. I cannot help thinking they 
lose much of their power by not speaking on 
such questions. Now our minister feels the 
evil of the "War Spirit," as he calls it, and 
is not afraid to condemn it openly." 

" Yet, I fancy, many would think his words 
out of place in the pulpit." 

"True. But thoughtful men are getting 
to think diff'erently. And whose work is it, 
if not a minister's, to shew the evil of that 
mighty War Spirit, and to teach the principles 
of Peace, and that these principles can and 
must be lived out in our every day life." 
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"And were you not pleased," -said Mrs. 
Thornton, " with the picture he drew of what 
the world miyht be if we would each one try 
to conquer this war spirit — to chase it from 
our homes and firesides ? for it lives there, as 
he said. If kind words were spoken oftener, 
even to the fallen and erring ones, what a 
difference it would make ! I was saying so 
yesterday to our neighbour, Harry Boss. Harry 
is a great reader, you know, and a very sensible 
man, I think ; but lie didn't agree with mo at 
all, and called it a "very fine ideal," by 
which I suppose he meant something that 
never could come to be real." 

" I don't believe that," said her husband ; 
few of us, I'm afraid, try to make it real. "We 
don't test the power of gentleness." 

• 

" Edward, I heard your little Katie singing 
a song last Sunday, and it has rung in my 
ears many a time. I believe it true." 

'' The world is full of beaatj. 
As other worlds above ; 
And if we did our duty 
It might be full of lore." 

So the cheerful little party talked in that 
pleasant room, by that bright fire. John 
Thornton was the first who had felt an interest 
in such things ; then his wife, and his friend 
Edward Mills. And every day, in his limited 
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sphere, he was doing some good in the world. 
He had a kind word and pleasant smile for all; 
and wherever he went, he planted some seeds 
of love, or truth, or peace. He had none of 
that false humility which displays itself by 
saying, ** I am too humble to do any good ; 
too low to have any influence." Never did a 
more false idea possess any heart. All may 
help in some good work if they wiU. Oh 
Mends ! for the mil, the earnest endeavour, to 
cultivate a spirit of love and charity! Por 
this let us stnve. 

Habbiet. 



THE FATHERLAND. 



Where'er a hamaa heart doth wear 

Joy's myrtle-wreath, or sorrow's gyves, 
"Where'er a hmnan spirits striyes 

After a life more pure and fair — 

There is the true man's birth-place grand. 

His is a world-wide fatherland ! 

Where'er a single slave doth pine. 

Where'er one man may help another — 
Thank God for snch a birth-right, brother- 

That spot of earth is thine and mine : 

There is the true man's birth«place grand, 

His is the world-wide fatherland 1 

James Russell Lowell. 



I- 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS OF PEACE. 

Dear readers, do you not like to see pretty 
sights ? And do you also enjoy to hear sweet 
sounds ? Do you not like to watch the fleecy 
clouds scuddii^ along on a bright blue sky, 
casting their shadows on the surrounding hiUs? 
Who can help admiring the young lambs as 
they skip about on some sunny bank? Can 
you listen to the singing of birds, and see their 
happy flutter, as they warble forth their song, 
without feeling grateful to God for giving us 
such varied sources of enj oyment ? These things 
are all beautiful to see, and sweet to reflect on, 
and they impart great pleasure to those who 
trace the hand of a kind and gracious God in 
them all. But do you not know even sweeter 
sounds, and more lovely sights than these? 
I do, and I wish they were more frequent 
than they are. I sometimes have the pleasure 
of seeing and hearing them. What sound 
can be so sweet as words of love and kindness, 
and songs of praise and gratitude ? What 
sight is more lovely than a family where peace 
and harmony dwell? Show me the fireside 
group where Jesus is loved, and where he hau 
shed around the influence of his peaceful and 
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hallowed spirit ; this is the place to charm the 
eye and the ear, for here happiness dwells in 
all its fragrance. The mother of such'a family 
is one who loves peace, and from possessing it 
in her own bosom, she has a happy way of 
dispensing it to oiiiers. Her chief delight is, 
to please Jesus, and she knows that if she 
would please him she must keep his commands, 
because he says, "if ye love me keep my 
commandments." One of his commands is, 
*'love your enemies." He says also, "do 
good to those who hate you, and pray for those 
who dispitefully use you and persecute you." 
" Bender unto no man evil for evil, but con- 
trarywise blessing." 'Now, she has often said, 
and I believe she speaks truly, that those who 
cannot do these things do not really love Jesus. 
Nor is she contented alone to cultivate these 
holy and happy principles. She tries to instil 
them into the minds of all who come under her 
influence, and neither laughter nor persecution 
can daunt her. Just look at her in her family, 
and you see how good her example is. If 
little Johny is cross, and strikes his brother, an 
elder sister reminds the child, " How wrong 
it is," and adds that " mother wiU be grieved," 
because her little boy is naughty ; for Jesus 
does not love to see bad tempers, and that bad 
tempered people are always unhappy. If 
another child revenges itself on a sister, 
sometimes the remembrance of mother's ex- 
ample will lead the child to return good for 
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evil, and you will hear the child say, " that's 
how mother does, and we like to be like 
mother." They at last* begin to find out that 
this is the reason why their mother is so happy. 
Ah ! and she looks happy too; it is no pretended 
peace ; she is really at peace, and is taught by 
the God of peace. If any of my young read- 
ers desire to have this peace, perhaps they will 
try to obtain it in the way I will lay down, 
before I conclude. This mother used to tell 
her children that the way to be happy was to 
love Jesus, and that when his love Med the 
heart, it would love every body. The heart 
then will be full of peace, and when peace 
rules the heart, it will want every body to 
enjoy the SEime sweet peace too, and it will 
tell the secret to all around. I fhink the best 
way of speaking is, to speak by our actions. 
If we only tell people to return good for evil, 
we do only a little towards leading them to 
practice it ; but if we let every body who 
know us see that tee doit as well as talk about 
it, do you not think we do a great deal more 
towards making them do so too ? 

What we want to see is, a great many more 
of such mothers as these, and we want you 
who read this to try and imitate her. A child 
soon catches the spirit of such a parent. It is 
to the future parents that we are looking, and 
hope that they will have much of this spirit. 
If good parents influence for good, remember, 
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bad parents influence for evil. Let your in- 
fluence then, young men and young women, be 
good. Just think of the diflerent results from 
a large family that has been brought up badly, 
and another family that has been wisely 
trained. Oh, think of the curse on the one, 
and the blessing on the other. Think of the 
many hearts comforted and instructed by the 
one, and the many made wretched, and ruined 
by the other ! Surely then you will aim to be 
among those who are a comfort and blessing to 
their fellow creatures. Let me then tell you 
a sure way to secure this end. Eead in your 
New Testament about Jesus. His heart was 
full of love. His words were full of kindness. 
His spirit was perfect peace. His life was 
sp^nt in doing *good. Ah, and when you think 
that he died for you, surely you must feel that 
you cannot do enough for your fellow creatures. 
Ask, then, that he will fiU your hearts with 
his love, and he will do so, for he says he will. 

A.L. 
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DO BUT ME A DETJM, MOTHEK. 

How many a little boy, fixing a longing eye 
on the tempting toys in a shop window, makes 
such a request as this ! and how many a mother 
feels a pleasure in indulging the desire of her 
boy for a drum, a sword, or a gun ; and thus 
provides hinvwith the universal delight of boys, 
playing at soldiers ! 

. ]^ow, if any such mothers should cast their 
eyes on this little book, I ask their patient at- 
tention for a few moments, while I beg them 
to consider the probable consequences of foster- 
ing such a taste as this in their children. There 
is no harm in itself in a child's beating a drum : 
he amuses himself with the noise, and the 
exercise of his arms is good for his health, and 
though I do not mean to say that playing with 
guns and swords is quite so innocent, still no 
very great evil is likely to arise &om these 
playthings. 

But whUe the child is at play, and the mo- 
ther occasionally praises his skill, he thinks it 
would be very fine to be a real soldier. From 
day to day the idea grows and fixes itself in 
his little heart, and thus is laid the foundation 
of that ambition which after circumstances too 
often cherish, till, scarcely arrived at manhood. 
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he recklessly enters on a course from which 
there is no retreating, and which he finds too 
late is alike unfavorable to his domestic hap- 
piness, his moral welfare, and his Christiau 
progress. 

As the child grows older, his ideas of the 
dignity of a soldier's profession are raised yet 
higher by frequent exhortations to shew his 
bravery and spirit among Ins companions, and 
if in any childish dispute with a playmate, they 
decide the matter by blows, and he come off 
victorious, — inBfead of being kindly checked 
for his violence, and shewn that the "New 
Testament teaches us "a more excellent way' ' ; 
he is, alas ! too often told that he is a brave, 
manly feUow, and wiU make a capital soldier. 
Sorry indeed should I be to damp the spirits of 
such a child, or to cool his courage. A. resolute 
spirit and firm courage are qualities we greatly 
need in this life of care and touble, but let him 
be carefully and tenderiy shewn how much 
more courage and resolution are required to 
conquer himself, than to repel another, and 
how truly brave it is to receive unresented 
sneers, taunts and blows, with calm enduring 
patience. " He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty, and he that ruleth his own 
spirit, than he that taketh a city." 

You will perhaps say, my dear friends, that 
the patience of which I have been speaking is 
a heavenly temper, which you can neither at- 
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tain for yourselves, nor give to your children. 
True, indeed. But whilst I would exhort you 
to seek it for yourselves, and in so doing ''to 
pray and not to faint," allow me to entreat you 
not to wrong your little ones by fostering in 
their minds a disposition so contrary to the 
teaching of Him who came not to destroy men's 
lives but to save them," " Suffer your little 
children to come unto Him, and forbid them 
not" ; hinder them not, by example or precept, 
but endeavour to shew them, that because of 
the hardness of men's hearts, many things were 
suffered under the old law, which Christ, our 
Saviour, came to finish and put an end to, 
giving us, instead of it, a perfect law, of which 
the beginning and end is love, boundless love ; 
and that all the law is fdlfiUed in one com- 
mand, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy soul, mind, and strength, and thy 
neighbour as thyself." 

And when one asked our Lord whom he was 
to look upon as his neighbour, after relating 
the beautiM parable of the Good Samaritan, 
He enquired of him, " Which of these three, 
thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that 
fell among thieves?" and received the reply, 
" He that shewed mercy on him." The in- 
junction He gave was short, simple, and com- 
prehensive : "Go thou, and do likewise." 

If we are, as these words clearly indicate, to 
regard every man as our neighbour, and there- 
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fore entitled to our love and kindness, it follows 
that we are acting contrary to the spirit of the 
Gospel, every time we intentionally wound the 
feelings of another; nay, every time we wilfiiUy 
indulge an evil desire against another. 

And even very young children look for con- 
sistency. They mil not readily take a reproof 
given in an angry temper, and if a mother re- 
buke a child for striking his brother, giving 
TiiTTi at the same time a blow or a push, which 
is he Kkely to follow, her precept, or her ex- 
ample ?" 

Is it not especially incumbent on parents to 
let their "light shine before" their own children 
lest they put a stumbling block in their way ? 
And if your children see that your own endea- 
vour is, in your habitual demeanour, to "put 
on charity, which is the bond of perfectness," 
they will more easily be led to cultivate a spirit 
of kindness and gentleness, to be patient to- 
wards all men ;" not rendering evil for evil 
unto any man. 

And may the day come when, in remembrance 
of all the meekness and gentleness, the love and 
patience which you have recommended by your 
example — ^not being " easily provoked, think- 
ing no evil, hoping all things, and enduring all 
ttmigs." Your children rejoicing that they 
were early taught to " follow peace with all 
men, " shall rise up and call you blessed." 

EuzA. 
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THE FACTOEY AKD COTTAGE HOME. 

I was strolling one morning about the town 

of L , when the sound of a Factory 

attracted my attention, and I entered it. They 
are busy scenes, these factories — ^men, women, 
and children, all eagerly engaged, hardly dar- 
ing to look up from their rapid work. And 
what various sounds are here ! wheels turning, 
hammers knocking, there is so much noise 
they can hardly hear each other speak. Yet 
a cahn, little, clear voice can sometimes be heard 
amid a vast deal of noise. Will you listen, 
busy workers, and try if you can distinguish 
a little voice? It is the voice of a sister; so 
it miMt tell pleasant things, and it is full of 
good wishes for you, and longs that you may 
mingle with all your daily work more active 
thought ; that deeper interests may blend with 
every hour. For, amid all the varied sounds, 
I heard one of you say just now, " There is 
great monotony in this work ; day after day 
is so much alike, I am getting quite tired of 
it !" My weary brother, be not down-hearted. 
I can tell of ways and means by which this 
daily life of yours will cease to be so wearisome. 
There is that which will make each day Ml 
of new and fresh interest. You rose early. 



J 
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very early tliis morning, and after but a scanty 
breakfast, you wound your accustomed way to 
the scene of labor. But what were your 
thoughts, as you passed along ? Were they not 
a littie like this ? * Here I am going to work, 
again, day after day. How little variety there 
is in my life !' Now I wish to tell you not to 
look for variety and interest in material things, 
but to seek it from the pleasures of the mind ; 
for the mind alone can form its own joys, and 
in proportion as we live for others, will all 
things become new and interesting. Suppose, 
as you pass along, you were to have such re- 
flections as these : 

'* I shall work by C to-day. Poor, 

sorrowful creature ! I will try and comfort 
her. If I meet W. again to-day, I will try to 
keep him from having his fight out, as he calls 
it, with so-and-so. How sad it is that Tom 
L. will leave his poor mother and enlist for a 
soldier ! Oh ! if I could but shew him the sin- 
fulness of the battle-field! At any rate, I will 
do my best." 

Believe me, there is a greater unseen work 
to do in your great Factories, than all that is 
visible to the wondering eye. To persuade to 
energy the slothful, to soften tiie angry, to 
sympathise with sorrow, to counsel the ignor- 
ant, is not this a work of which we can never 
weary ? And all this may be done, and your 
fingers fly no less nimbly in your master's 
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service. Be strong, then, and hopeful, remem- 
bering that no act is too trifling to be made by 
Grod a link in His chain of blessings. 

Years passed since my visit at the Factory 
of L — , and again I was wandering in its 
neighbourhood. It was a cheerless evening, 
and a cold rain pattered through the leaves. 
But a bright light streamed out from a little 
cottage window. I looked within. A family 
was just sitting round the blazing log, having 
finished their tea ; and I recognised, in the 
father, the same person whom I heard, some 
years before, complain of the monotony of his 
life. He looked happy enough thmy in that 
brilliant firelight ! Ah! there's nothing like 
one's own fireside, and no fireside is brighter 
than the contented poor mau's, aud by none is 
it so prized as by those who have worked hard 
all the day. " You are a cheerful little group 
there," I said ; " may I come in ? I want to 
ask if you remember my visiting your Factory 
some years ago ?" "Ah, that indeed I do," 
said the man ; "I have thought much of what 
you said to me then about having other work, 
than just what was placed before us, to do, 
and I saved up my money, and bought two or 
three books, and lent them to those who were 
employed near me, and we talk them over as 
we work together. And then I made Mends 
with a poor orphan girl, who seemed very 
Mendless^ and a Uttle act of kindness I was 
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able to do for her soon won her heart, and she 
is so good a creature I learnt more from her 
than I could give ia return. She is now my 
wife, and a comfortable home .she makes me — 
tea is always ready when I come from work, 
a clean hesiiih, and tidy children." 

The woman returned his praise, saying he 
was a good man to her ; always came straight 
home from his work, and they were so happy. 

You say well, my friends, for there is not a 
happier spot on earth than a peaceful home. — 
Make the home-firesides of England loving and 
peaceful, and their influence wiU soon extend 
to nations. Think not it is a small thing to 
make peace at home; all great results have 
small beginnings. Just let us look to our own 
hearts, then to our own homes, and then let 
ns not forget to turn with love aud sympathy 
to the hearts and homes of others ; for a word 
or two to those who have not such happy 
homes, may do more, with the Divine blessing, 
than you imagine. But I must bid you good- 
night. I see on your shelf that which would 
prove a better companion than even a sister. 
It is the Bible. Make this your Mend ; it 
will ever speak peace to your souls ; it will 
tell of another Home, even an Heavenly ! 



Cabbie. 
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cjln a cheistia])^ be a soldier? 

Father. Well, James, how do you like 
your book ? 

James, Very much, father; may I read it 
to you? 

Father. Wait till mother comes in; she 
likes to hear you, and she has not much time 
for reading herself. What is it about? 

James. It is the history of a soldier, father. 
He set so good an example to the others, that 
many of them left off swearing, and drinking, 
and some of them took great heed to what he 
said, and it made them Christians too. 

Father. Or, rather, his conversation and 
example were blessed to them, and they became 
Christians. 

James. Yes, father. And he was a pledged 
teetotaller, and that helped him in persuading 
them to leave off drinking. 

Father. It is cheering to hear of devoted 
Christians anywhere, and especially in situ- 
ations where they are so much needed ; they 
axe indeed lights in a dark place ! But here 
comes mother; you may begin, unless you 
have anything more to say. 

James. Eather, there is one thing I dont 
at aU understand. 
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Father. There are many things, my son, 
that I do not understand, but it may be, this 
is one in which I can help you. 

James, If he was a Christian, how could 
he be a soldier ? 

Father. "What makes you think he could 

not? 

James. Why, father, I was reading yester- 
day the Sermon on the Mount, and it does 
seem as though we ought to feel only love to 
everybody. 

Father. I am glad you have found that 
out : it seems so to me ; but some dont under- 
stand it BO, I think. Tell me some of the 
passages you mean. 

James. Look here. — ^Matt. v., beginning 
at the 38th verse. Our Lord says : "Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth' for a tooth j but I say unto you, 
resist not evil." But I cannot tell you all the 
places ; it is nearly all about being meek, lowly, 
kind, loving and forgiving. 

Father. Well, my child, it may be very 
useful for us to seek out some more such 
passages in the Kew Testament. Turn to !Matt. 
xvii. 21, 22, also. Matt. xxvi. 61, 52, where 
Jesus rebukes Peter for drawing his sword in 
defence of his master. And Luke ix. 54, 55,' 
56, where he chides James and John for their 
angry zeal in his cause, saying, "Ye know 
not what manner of Spirit ye are of." 

James. Yes, father, there are many other 
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places, but we should hardly find them all to- 
night. 

Father, I^o, indeed: and these precepts, 
though clearly spoken, are yet more strongly 
enforced by the spirit of all our Lord's dis- 
courses, as well as by his example on earth. 
And I own, it is difficult to understand hpw 
any man whose constant prayer it is that the 
same mind may '' be in him which was also in 
Christ Jesus,'* can rejoice in believing himself 
a partaker of the grace of life, whilst he de- 
fends the lawfulness of war, and even engages 
in it. 

Moth&r. Let us read Ephes. iv. 1, 2, 3. — 
31. 32. Col. iii. 12 to 15. and the 1st. 
Epistle of John is almost wholly on this sub- 
ject. 

James. But I think this soldier really was 
a good man. 

Father. My dear boy, I must believe there 
have been soldiers who showed themselves, 
by their fiiiits, to be true Christians; but 
war is not the less sinful in my eyes, because 
it is not always seen to be so. 

James. Then, father, how is it that men 
who really wish to do right, do not see that 
war is wrong ? 

Father. I believe we cannot settle that 
question. Some are blinded by the belief that 
other Christians have thought war lawftil. 
Some seem to imagine that what appears to 
them unavoidable cannot be forbidden; and 
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with regard to some, I comfort myself witli 
the hope, that the unlawfuhiess of war may 
have heen hidden from them, in order that 
their lives and conversations may he made 
useful to those to whom they could have little 
access, except as companions in arms. 

James. But, father, why do some people 
think war necessary ? 

Father. They seem to suppose, my dear 
child, that if no resistance was made to 
those who choose to fight against others, the 
evil would soon overcome the good, and thus 
they argue, that for the sake of religion they 
are bound to defend themselves. 

James. "WeU — it would be very shocking 
if a warlike people were to go against a peace- 
able people, and when they found they would 
not fight, were to destroy them, and take their 
country. 

Mother* This is a very common sort of ar- 
gument ! and may sound very reasonable, but I 
must say I think it is a very bad one. What ? 
are we to suppose that the Grod who has made 
us, and commanded us to rely simply on Him 
for protection, is unable to take care of us, or 
of His own cause ? 

EuzA. 
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A TEUE STOEY. 



"Mary, dear," said her Aunt Ann, one 
morning ; " how late Uncle is before he gets 
up !" 

"Yes, Aunt he is," said Mary. " Shall I run 
and tap at his door ?" 

" Do, darling, and say it is past eight o' 
clock-" 

Mary went, but came running down stairs, 
exclaiming, " Oh, Aunt ! Uncle is not there, 
and some of his clothes are scattered on the 
floor !" 

Poor Miss Hammond found it exactly as 
Mary had said. There lay the clothes he 
usually wore to go to his work, and his Bible 
on the table ; — all was there, but the kind, 
indulgent brother, who for so many years had 
been the support of his affectionate sister, aad 
of their niece. — 

I dare say my readers will wish to know 
what became of poor Hammond; so I will 
teU them. 

Thomas Hammond was, upon the whole, a 
steady man, and scarcely ever took more than 
half a pint a day. But on one sad occasion, 
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he was prevailed on to drink to excess ; — and 
having for the time lost his reasoning powers, 
he enlisted for a soldier. 

When ahle to reflect on what he had done, 
his distress of mind was great indeed. He 
could not speak of it to any one, but he rose 
early the next morning, gave one fond look 
at his home, and then started for London 
with the regiment. 

Poor Miss Hammond was inconsolable. 
She again went up stairs, and, casting her 
eye on his pillow, she observed a letter in her 
dear brother's hand. The contents were as 
follow. 

" Dearest and best of Sisters ! 
I scarcely dare to take pen in hand to 
tell you of the unhappy step I took yesterday. 
I feel that I have committed a great sin, be- 
cause / Tcnow that war is contrary to the 
spirit of true religion ; but, in one unguarded 
hour, I sold myself for a destroyer of other 
men's lives. Oh ! my sister, what will be- 
come of you and my poor Mary ! I have left 
you the only money I have in the world ; 
you will find it in a leather purse under my 
pillow. May God forgive me, and protect you 
and the orphan ! I never can fight, so in all 
probability I shall fall in battle. Do not, 
dear Ann, curse me, but pray that a way may 
be opened for my escape. If you cotdd get 
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my master to purcliase my freedom, I would 
gladly pay him again ; and I pray God that 
this rash step of my life may be a warning 
to those who think they are their own keep- 
ers. My red clothes will remind me that I 
may be called to shed my brother's blood, 
though he has never injured me. Oh, Ann ! 
I cannot, indeed I cannot, "be a soldier ! Try, 
do try, to get me off. I feel sick at heart at 
the idea of such a profession. Save me ! oh, 
saye me ! from the horrors of being a human 
butcher ! I do pray that I may be forgiven. 

Will you and Mary still love me ? 
Your unhappy brother, 

T. Hammond." 

The end of this sad story is, alas ! too true, 
and too common. Poor Hammond was obliged 
to serve in the army abroad, but was soon 
wounded; and discharged as unfit for farther 
service. 

He returned to England, but never forgave 
himself for the one false step which unfitted 
him for usefulness and enjoyment for life, and 
it was his anxious wish to persuade others 
f^m following his sad example. 

EUZA P. 



The Temptaxioks of Mtlttaby Life are 
so many that it may seem no inconsiderable 
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praise and felicity to be free &om dissolute 
vice, and to retain what in other professions 
might be regarded a mediocrity of virtue. For 
the soldier mostly there is no holy charms in 
the sabbath hour ; no sacred attractiveness in 
the day of rest, no retirement for wrestling 
with God ; no music in the hymns of Hebrew 
bards ; no glory in the Atonement. In the 
midst of the debauched and diseased he lives 
a prey to intemperance, to sabbath-breaking, 
to profanity, and gambling. 

Dr. Doddridge. 

Testimony op a Feknch Soldiee. — An old 
French soldier, on being told that there were 
newspaper editors and others tr3ring to stir up 
a war-spirit, said : " They have not seen war; 
I have. They have no old wounds aching with 
the changes of the weather. They have never 
bivouaced on marshy grounds, and lain raging 
with fever in an African hospital. They have 
never wiped from their faces the brains of a 
comrade. They have never heard the shrieks 
of a burning village. Believe me, sir, a sol- 
dier who has done his duty can never recom- 
mend war." 
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CONSIDEE ! 



How many hours, and days, and months, and 
years of suffering might not most of us have 
escaped, if, before taking some important step 
in life, we had only given ourselves time to 
Consider ! If we could but penetrate into the 
secret history of many a poor soldier, what a 
tale of regrets, of remorse, of self condemna- 
tion would be told us ! In many instances a 
quarter of an hour's consideration might have 
turned the scale ; it might have prevented a 
well disposed, hard-working improveable man 
from becoming a degraded, disappointed crea- 
ture. It might have saved many lives, and 
many characters ; it might have added to the 
sum of human happiness, instead of aggrava- 
ting human misery. 

But temptations mostly come upon us sud- 
denly. The tempter, whatever his form may 
be, knows that success depends upon his coming 
unawares upon his victim. 

Be on the watch, then ! begin now to lay 
in a store of useftd facts, of sound opinions, and 
of good feelings, which may be ready to pre- 
sent themselves to your mind the moment 
danger is in sight. When the recruiting ser- 
geant addresses you, consider, before you com- 

c 5 
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mit yotirself. Ask yourself these questions : 

1. Am I perfectly sober and free from all 
unnatural excitement ? 

2. Am I well informed upon all the con- 
ditions of a soldier's life ? 

3. Am I prepared to yield up soul and body 
to an absolute authority ; to cease to be a re- 
sponsible being } Am I ready to obey imder 
all circumstances, even when called upon to 
commit crimes against God and man ? 

4. Can a system be glorious whereby men 
are liable to be flogged with a cruelty which, 
if inflicted on a beast, would make any bene- 
volent person shudder ? 

5. Am I sure that there is no better way 
of serving my country, and of showing my 
love to the Queen and respect for the Govern- 
ment, than by fighting for them ? 

6. "Would it not be more manly, and more 
noble to learn to enlighten the minds of my 
fellow-men, than to suffer myself to be toMght 
how to kill their bodies ? 

7. Is it likely that a soldier's life will help 
me to please my Maker, and fit me for Heaven? 

Ponder these things well. Think of them 
in the corn-field, in the hay-field, where men 
are pursuing an industrious calling, busily em- 
ployed in producing blessings for themselves, 
and for their fellow creatures. Compare such 
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a scene with a field of battle ! There the em- 
ployment of men is to destroy tho. works of 
God ; to slay and to mutilate the noblest of 
them ally — ^man. Think of these things in the 
factory, while your hands are busy with the 
obedient machine, and ask yourself, if you are 
prepared to surrender the power of thought 
and true worship, in order to become a ma- 
chine, not of usefulness, but of destruction. 

Think of these things at the fireside, and 
see if you would like to give up all domestic 
comfort for the desolate barracks, where purity 
of thought and holiness of spirit are almost un- 
known. Bead carefully the fifth chapter of 
Galatians, and judge whether the life which 
must be led by every soldier is likely to pro- 
duce the state of mind so beautiMIy described 
there. In short, do nothing rashly, but al- 
ways consider before you act. 

Eliza B. 



The TESTiMomr of ait Opficee. — Col. 
Shaw, in his memoirs in Spain, thus speaks of 
the profession of a soldier : — " How Httle do 
young men know of war and all its miseries ! 
* * * How apt a young man is to be led 
away when he sees an officer at home without 
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his arm, to say to himself, " How I should 
wish to look like that officer !" He foi^ets the 
starvation endured before going into action, 
the cold and bitter nights spent in drenched 
clothes, in wet fields in bivouac ; the moment- 
ary forgetfulness of all misery in action, until 
the shoulder-bone is splintered into bits by a 
shot ; then the little sympathy felt, every one 
being for himself; then the excruciating pain 
caused by the shaking of the bullock-wagon, 
or the want of ease in carrying him away ; 
the little bones coming through the skm, 
making him shriek with agony ; then the time 
he is allowed to lie on the cold floor of a church, 
until the surgeon comes to dress him in turn ; 
then the pains of amputation, and when that is 
over, the necessity of shutting his ears to the 
screams of the dying, and his eyes to the 
corpses of those carried past him, who, a few 
minutes i)efore had suffered an operation simi- 
lar to his own." 
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THE HOME or THE LILACH TEEE. 

When the Highland piper played the tune, 
" Zochaher no more^^ the men took home- 
sickness and wept, and instead of marching or 
fighting, they pined for their rude huts, though 
they were standing on the gorgeous plains of 
India, with its palms in their graceful foilage 
sheltering their heads in nohle grandeur. 
The wild heather, the rest among the wild 
flowers, the hill, the cottage in the glen, with 
aU its treasures, come with the sad ^^Lochaher 
no more-^^ and they would have heen glad of 
the gurgling hums to have washed away their 
tears. But the Ganges swept on in its might 
and glory, while the sturdy Highlander's soul 
lingered round Lochaber. The commander 
heard of the tears of the men, and their sad 
disease of home- sickness, and ordered the pipers 
to touch not again the loved and sad '*Zockaher 
no more,^* 

Jim was bound by the fatal shilling to the 
soldier's sorrows, and marched off to the bar- 
racks, where his flute had other work than to 
cheer an aged mother, or amuse his young 
bride. Commanding admiration, stood Jim 
among the drummers, pipers, &c., of the 
regiment. He played, but his was the tune of 
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a mourner in searlet clothing* He wept, but 
his tears had no sound among the strains of 
trumpet and drum. He wandered over many 
a fearful quagmire, and through many a noble 
city, lulling the feelings of others, by " the 
March," "the Eetreat," and "the Advance." 
Alas ! and must even " the retreat," and " the 
advance" be substituted, for the notes that are 
connected with our native land, ere the brave 
man will go forth to fall like the beasts of the 
field ! So felt Jim, as his companions died be- 
side him, and, with the blood of the fallen 
man on his person, he escaped to teU the tale. 
Like a scathed tree shorn of its beauty 
by the lightening, after his. discharge, we 
saw Jim with his wife and children. The 
lilach tree graced his door steps, and the apple 
tree rested over his roof, while the canary's 
songs, and the black-bird's carols cheered his 
labours, and enticed the young to listen 
to their lovely notes. We went to see the merry 
birds, and to hear the soldier's tales. Oh ! how 
we trembled when we heard of the sentinel 
standing on duty, resting on his arms, thinking 
of his own sweet home, when the Bengal tiger 
rushes past him, striking him with his tail, as 
his fierce fangs are fastened in another object, 
leaving ^he terror stricken man to adore the 
Almighl^r, and curse the wars in India ! Here 
too we heard of the poor thirsty soldiers ready 
to faint for water, picking up the stubble to chew 
it in his mouth, to extract its moisture, pant- 
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ing until he feels as if his brain was bmning. 
Here too we in horror heard of the little chil- 
dren laid across the soldier's knee, determining 
to have human flesh to eat, imless animal should 
be given him, for he was dying of hunger. 
And from him too came the tales of the con- 
vent with its high walls and music bells, and 
its organs, vespers, and matins, where the 
orange groves were rich and fragrant. But, 
ah! the soldier told how they scaled the 
walls of this house of fair girls, and pillaged 
it, destroying the orphan's home, as if it 
had been a worthless thing. And when we 
heard all these things we wept, and wished 
we might never wander in the orange groves 
where the soldiers pillaged, nor be where the 
hungry soldier was dying for food. We looked 
aroiLnd during the soldier's tales, and saw his 
hearth clean, and adorned with fine roasted 
potatoes. Eoasted potatoes for the poor, and 
many a child crept to Jim's home for the 
roasted potatoe, while its little Angers were 
warmed by holding its bristled sides. To Jim 
it was a sweeter reward, the joy of the child, 
than the warrior; escaped from battle with his 
scars and his silver medal. Constantly and 
carefully were the potatoes placed by the 
hearth after dinner, with the pot which held 
the soup for the lonely woman in the garret, 
and the blind man in his cellar home. Oh ! 
it was beautiftd to see the unfolding of the 
soldier's knapsack, divided thus, in his own 
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happy home by the Lilach tree. If a child lost 
its mother, it was taken to Jim. K a mother 
had buried its father, the widow's broth came 
from Jim. If want stole in with the drunken 
father, the children's potatoes came from 
Jim. All said Jim's roasted potatoes had a 
blessing, and Jim's pot of soup would never 
run d^ ; and Jim, Hke his flute, was never 
tired of comforting. So Jim's home seemed a joy 
for ever for its birds, and its potatoes, and its 
soup, and its songs. Jim banished ''March 
and Retreat," and told little boys never to be 
soldiers ; and his sad tales, so touchingly told, 
led little girls to tremble to be where the 
soldiers wandered, in the orange groves, by 
the convent walls. Jim's home by the liJach 
tree was far more like the sweet home in 
Bethany, than any fine home Jim had seen in 
Indian Land. For here, he carried no more 
the balls, and the powder, and the match, l^o ! 
no ! Jim called his home his holy knapsack, 
and he lined it with the things his God com- 
manded, and kept the stores of that of which 
"it is written" — "There is that scattereth 
andyetincreaseth" ; loving ^' Zochaher for ever" 
by the dear lakes and rivers of Glenmore*-na- 
halibin, where the heather grew of his own 
glorious land, and on whose soil stood the 
holy knapsack — ^the Bethany-like home of the 
Lilach Tree. — ^A. 

* Glenmore-na-halibin, the great glen of Caledonia. 
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THE DREAMER. 

" Man walketh in a vain show." 

How often, as the family drew round some 
humble fireside, has some one said, " Who'll 
tell us a story ?" and how eagerly they re- 
garded the member of their circle who replied, 
" I will tell you a dream I once heard. !" 

Well, perhaps, this paper will not reach the 
working man's home till the dark evenings 
have begun ; so I am going to fancy I am 
sitting by your fireside, telling you a dream I 
heard a day or two ago, and adding a few re- 
marks, as a moral to my tale. 

A young lady who lived somewhere in the 
south of France, was in the habit of sleep- 
walking when her mind was much interested 
with any particular subject ; and in her dream 
she acted as though she were engaged with 
the persons she was thinking about. At the 
time the dream occurred, which I am going 
to tell you of, she had been invited to a ball, 
which was to take place in a few evenings, 
and all her thoughts during the day seemed 
to run on the pleasure that awaited her. After 
going to bed, she rose in her sleep, and before 
her &iends could arrest her steps, she walked 
out on the roof of the house. When there 
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she seemed to think she was at the ball. 
Sometimes she danced, sometimes she haught- 
ily replied to the thoughtless, or kindly smiled 
on those whom she favored. Her fiiends 
shuddered as she moved on the very edge of 
the roof, but she walked with a firm step, and 
knew not that Eternity yawned beneath her 
feet. A light from an opposite window flashed 
on her face, she awakened, — saw her danger, 
shrieked, fell over, and was dashed to pieces 
on the pavement. 

Now, dear Mends, I want you, when you 
read this, to think for a while, and I am sure 
you will agree with me that we are all of us 
many times like this young lady. 

Look at the young soldier; does he not 
fancy a great deal to be true, that is only a 
dream of his imagination? He leaves his 
home, his wife, his parents, for a long life, (so 
he hopes) of glory; a death of honour. What 
do we whose eyes are open to the facts of the 
case, see ? — A life of slavery to the war system; 
a life of vicious devotion to the bad passions 
it encourages, — a death of pain and neglect on 
the field, with no kind hand to soothe, no kind 
voice to comfort, while his heart flies back in 
agonizing remorse to the widow, her babes, 
the helpless father, and the sorrowing mother, 
left without him, who ought to have been the 
stay of home. — ^Was he not dreaming ? 

I rejoice that the workmen of our land, in 
growing numbers, are rejecting the falsehoods 
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of the recruiting sergeant. In a village in my 
neighbourhood, where numerous dupes of regi- 
mental glory were always to be found, last 
week I hear almost none were willing to join 
the army. But the recruit, though a sad 
dreamer, is not the only one we meet with. 

Look at the contentious neighbour. She 
fancies she shows "a proper spirit;" defends 
herself from rudeness, and many other excuses; 
while she loses her own peace, and destroys 
the peace of her family, her friends, and all 
whom she meets. 

Think of the dishonest man or woman. Are 
their eyes open to the consequences of their 
folly, even in this world ? Verily no ; they 
dream of honour, and behold contempt.— Are 
the idle not dreamers ? They expect ease and 
self indulgence, while poverty as an armed 
man draws nigh with hasty strides. 

Jesus Christ when on earth had no day 
dreams ; he looked at facts as they were ; and 
he has left us an example, that we should 
foUow his steps. He lived in our world amidst 
all its di^Qiculties and temptations, yet he did 
no violence, neither was deceit found in his 
mouth. 0, that my pen may persuade some 
of the sons and daughters of toil that deceit 
and violence are most unwise, and can never 
make any one happy. 

No, it is of no small importance to convince 
the working man and his family that true 
morality is true wisdom. They are the most 
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valuable class in our land. Take any other 
class away, and we might soon recover the 
loss; but rob our factories of their working 
hands, our fields of their laborers, where should 
we be ? Make them and their families honest, 
peacei^, and thinking, and their righteousness 
would indeed exalt our nation. "Why, in this 
land, the workmen of yesterday are many of 
them the noblemen of to-day. Fathers and 
mothers, think of this ! Little ones who hear 
this read, think of it. Young people beginning 
life, purpose in your hearts to be patient of 
injuries, kind, truthful, and honest ; — and be 
so because Jesus Christ lived thus on earth, 
and is now looking at you from Heaven^s 
throne, willing to strengthen your virtue, and 
lead you through every difficulty, upheld by 
your faith in him. 

But ere we part, let me remind you of the 
young lady of whose dream I was telling you. 
Her dream had an end ; the light that reached 
her eyes was her ruin. 0, beware, lest if you 
close your eyes to truth and heavenly wisdom, 
the light of the eternal world may glance on 
you before you are aware, and reveal to you a 
mispent Hfe, lost opportunities, a ruined soul ! 

Sabah M. S. 
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THE ORPHAl^'S HOME. 
It is now nearly forty years since the fearful 
war, which desolated Europe for a great 
length of time, was brought to a close. Year 
after year the diflferent nations had been con- 
tending with one another, till thousands of 
their sons had fallen. After each great battle, 
it was told what number had been killed, 
and those who heard it acknowledged that this 
expenditure of human life was grievous. Yet 
sometimes they seemed to regret the death of 
these men, more because they could no longer 
help to destroy their fellow mortals, than 
because they remembered the sorrow which 
the death of each one would probably bring to 
some English home. They were apt to forget 
that most of the poor men who died on the 
field of battle had left mothers, or wives, or 
sisters, to whom they were very dear, and 
who were longing to welcome them home 
again, but who, instead of this, would be told 
that he whom they loved was dead. They 
could not watch by hij^i as death drew near ; 
they could not soothe him with the kind care 
which is so grateful to those who are in suf- 
fering. No! he died stretched on the wide 
plain, or under some tree into whose shade he 
had dragged himself. Perhaps he lingered 
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long, ere death ended his agony; and those he 
loved were far away, and could not even bring 
him the cup of water for which he longed. 

But it was not Englishmen only who died 
in that sad war. They did their part in de- 
stroying those who were of a different nation, 
and whom they called their enemies. And 
these men also had left happy homes, and they 
also had wives and children who waited an- 
xiously for their return ; — ^but they came not, 
they never again crossed the threshold of their 
own homes, and their children were fatherless. 

In these sad times there were thousands of 
orphahs thus deprived of a parent's care, and 
who seemed left without any protection. But 
in the midst of this misery, when man had 
deprived them of their earthly parents, they 
were not forgotten by their Father in Heaven, 
and He put it into the hearts of a number of 
persons in different parts of Europe to take 
pity on these destitute ones. 

One of these was a lady named Calame, who 
resided at Locle, in Switzerland. She had a 
little property, and she determined to devote 
it all to the help of orphan children. 

She knew that there would be many diffi- 
culties to encounter, and that her small means 
would very soon be exhausted ; but she be- 
lieved that God required this of her, and she 
obeyed. 

At first she took five little children, and 
began to teach them to read and write, and 
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also some occupation, by which they might 
assist in supporting themselves. This was in 
the year 1815, and soon the numbers increased, 
till she had at length 175 children under her 
care. Her own small income was of course 
quite insufficient for the support of this large 
family, but she trusted that, as her Heavenly 
Pather had blessed her efforts thus far, he 
would not suffer this little flock to be left imfed. 
Nor was she disappointed ; many kind friends 
in different parts came forward to aid in this 
labor of love, so that they never wanted food, 
though sometimes their supply was nearly ex- 
hausted. 

A truly Christian spirit pervaded this home; 
the children loved their kind Mend as their 
mother, and it was their constant endeavour to 
do what would please her. So well were 
they trained, that they were much in request 
as servants, when they left her house. 

Thus they lived in comfort and happiness, 
till death came, and took from them their 
beloved friend. But how calmly could she 
lie down to die ! She had loved her Saviour, 
and she had followed his example, for he 
" came not to destroy men's lives, but to save 
them." She had been the happy means of 
saving many, and deeply did her young friends 
mourn her loss. And when we hear of so 
much self-devotion and disinterested kindness, 
do we not feel that there was true glory in 
the path she chose? She succoured "the 
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widow and the &itherless in their affliction/' 
and then sought to lead them to Jesus. 

Yet, from the terms which we hear war 
generally spoken of, we should suppose that 
he had done a noble thing who had been the' 
most successful in destroi/tng men* sliveB; he 
who had made the most widows and orphans. 
Let other thoughts than these be ours ! Let 
us do what we can to show war in its true 
light, as the cause of such fearful suffering, 
and the fosterer of the most unchristian pas- 
sions. 

And if all the wives, and mothers, and 
sisters of England would set their faces against 
this evil, how much would be done to bring it 
to an end ! Let us never encourage our bro- 
thers or Mends to enter the army, but rather 
remind them what a soldier's life will be. And 
in our own homes may love, and kindness, and 
peace always dwell ; let us seek, with the aid 
of Divine Grace, to subdue those evil passions 
which lead to war, even "hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath and strife,'' and let us che- 
rish those Christian dispositions which are 
described as " love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentlenesBS, goodness, faith, mee^ess, tem- 
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THE EEYIEW. 



Jane, Mother, I met Hannah Lewis to- 
day ; she said she wanted "very much to see 
me, only she could not stop ; but if she could 
get leave, she would come here this evening. 

Mother, I am always glad to see her, and 
I believe her parents are happy to think she 
has a friend so near, now they can see so 
little of her. — There, she is knocking. 

Jane, Come in, Hannah; I was just telling 
mother you were coming. 

Mother, There, now, Hannah dear, sit 
down, and let me look at you ; I am so pleased 
to see you looking so well. 

Hannah, Thank you, Mrs. Clemens, you 
are always kind; I must be home in good 
time though, for I am to have a whole holiday 
on Wednesday, only mistress was so kind as 
to let me have an hour to night. I wanted 
80 much to ask Jane to go with me to see the 
Review.- Will you, Jane ? it will be so grand. 

Jams, The servants at the Hall were talk- 
ing about it, mother, when I was up there 
witili the dresses on Saturday ; but I did not 
B«iy anything to you, as I knew you were 
busy, and, besides, I thought that if I went to 
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see the soldiers, perhaps Tom would begin to 
talk about heing one, as he used to, you know. 

Sannah. 0, Jaue ! they look so handsome, 
aud the music is loyely! I think there is 
nothing like it. 

Mother, Thank you, my dear Jane, for 
your care of your brother. I think that a 
good reason for not going, if there were no 
other. But it seems to me difficult for any 
one to enjoy such a scene, and feel at the same 
time a due horror of war, and compassion for 
the soldiers. 

Hannah. But, Mrs. Clemens, will you tell 
me why you have so much compassion for the 
soldiers, and such a dread of Tom's being one? 

Mother, I believe that war is wrong alto- 
gether ; but I should hardly know where to 
begin a list of the evil consequences of en- 
gaging in it. One is, that, with the dreadful 
examples which he would be sure to meet 
among his companions, there would be a very 
great difficulty, much greater than you can 
imagine, in practising good habits, and cherish- 
ing good thoughts. I know I cannot keep 
from seeing wickedness, but I would not send 
him into l£e midst of it. And then I suppose 
there is no way in which I could secure a 
larger amount of sorrow and suffering for my 
son, than by letting him go into the army. 

Jane, But, mo&er, I have often heard you 
tell Tom, and you said bo to me the other day, 
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that we ought to leam to suffer cheerfolly, 
and try to be thankful for sorrows. 

Mother. True, dear; but we cannot try 
too earnestly to avoid those sorrows which are 
the consequence of doing wrong ; and what I 
said about cheerfully undertaking that which 
we expected would bring us into suffering, 
was not meant to apply to so dreadfdl and un- 
christian a thing as war. 

Sannah, Then you think a man throws 
his courage away by enlisting ? 

Mother, Certainly I do, if he Aa« it ; but I 
belieye he more often enlists from cowardice : 
it may be from want of courage to withstand 
the ridicule of those who are persuading him, 
or perhaps he is even more weak and silly, and 
cannot refuse the glass by means of which they 
deprive him of the power of saying ** IN'o." 

Jane. Well, Hannah, you see I cannot go 
with you. 

Hannah. I^o, indeed ; I neyer thought of 
there being any harm in it, but I must think 
of all this, for I have three brothers at home, 
and I meant to write to them after going to 
the Downs, and tell them all about it. 

Jam. Well, but your holiday — ^will you 
have it, if you don't go ? 

Hannah. 0, mistress is very kind ; I dare- 
say she will let me have it another day. 

Mother. Let me know in time, dear, and I 
will spare Jane too, and we will try to find 
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some pleasant way of spending it, witbout the 
danger of patting harm in l£e way of your 
brothers. 

Mannah, Thank you kindly. But is war 
really sinful ? 

Mother, Where must I look for an answer 
to that ? 

Hannah, 0, in the Bible, of course ; you 
mean that I can do that. But I neyer thought 
of it! 

Jane. When you get your holiday, you 
must spend a part of it here, and talk with 
mother about it. 

Mother. Do, dear, and we will look through 
the Few Testmnent for passages on the feel- 
ings people ought to cheridi one towards 
another, especially for our Lord's own sayings 
on this important poiat. 

And I trust, my , dear girls, that in after 
life, you may both have cause to look back 
witii thankMness on the day when you gave 
up going to a Review, lest you should " put a 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in your 
brother's way." 

Eliza. 
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PLAYDfG AT SOLDIEBS. 

Mbs. Boseb, the lady who lives in that pretty 
little house, enclosed hy the tasteful fence and 
elegant young trees, is out this morning on a 
visit to some of her poorer neighbours. She 
has just entered a neat cottage through a tiny 
garden, with a wonderful variety of flower- 
beds and pathways, all kept in the most per- 
fect order, outside of which is the cheerM 
village green. Mrs. Clay Uves in that cottage. 
She is busy washing, but there is no mistaking 
her smile on seeing Mrs. Eoser. 

** Well, Mrs. Clay, how are you ?" says the 
lady. 

" Bless you ma'am, I am pretty finely, and 
my Master, you see, has got regular work, 
and we have put both the boys to school again. 
And Betsey, she has a capital place, I am in 
hopes, down at Mrs. Ladds." 

"Indeed! I wish all your neighbours 
could tell such a tale. Have you heard or seen 
anything lately of poor Martha?'* 

*' Aye, indeed, poor soul ! it's hard times 
with her, I'll warrant. It seems to me her 
husband grows worse and worse. He's never 
sober, I think, when he comes home. She's 
all terrified like when she expects him. Her 
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boy, Bill, was all the world to her, you know. 
Ah ! he was a good son ; — pity he eyer went 
with the soldiers. But there it is, you see, 
ma'am; — the fellows come here with their 
smart looks, and they say to such boys as 
Bill : " What are you doing here ? working 
the life out of you, and for just nothing? 
Why, now, we'll make a gentleman of you, 
we will ; and as to your mother, you'll have 
money to send her to 'live like a lady all the 
days of her life !" 

"Did they say so," returns Mrs. Eoser; 
" and why doesn't he send her any ?" 

" Why, bless you, ma'am, I don't know ; 
but its precious little she has had from him." 

*' Perhaps it is his own fault!" 

" Maybe or not, but you know he was al- 
ways so glad to help his mother,- — ^fhe good 
lad that« he was. Something's wrong, no 
doubt, but there it is." 

'* Well, it is a hard case, indeed^ but there 
are many like it ! Mrs. Clay, I hope you will 
be careful that your boys never go for soldiers." 

'* Oh, ma'am, please God, they never shall. 
It's awful wicked work, I'm sure from one 
end to t'other," 

**Then you must begin while they are 
young, and teach them the difference between 
peace and war." 

" Indeed, I do that, ma'am. Father and I 
both talk to them how shocking war is and all 
that." 
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A shout fix>m the green here internipta them : 
— ^Mrs. Eoser looks out and sees a number of 
boys just out of school, with strips of wood in 
their hands, having fine fan toge&ier. " Why, 
Mrs. Clay !" she says, " what are those chil- 
dren doing ?" 

*' I don't know, ma'am," says Mrs, Clay, 
wiping the soap suds from her arms, as she 
goes to the door. — ** Sammy! my boy," she 
calls out, " what are you a playin on ? Why, 
to be sure, Mrs. Eoser, they're only a playin 
at soldiers, the rum little chaps. I ought to 
have known it too. Father and I made them 
swords last night, sure we did ; and a neigh- 
bour gave Sammy that cap and drum last Fair 
day !" 

"Mrs. Clay!" exclaims Mrs. Eoser seriously, 
" I thought that you wished your sons to dis- 
like being soldiers ! How can you Aspect it, 
if you even assist them in playing such games ?" 

"But you know, ma'am, its only in phy ; 
we teU 'em enough against it at other times." 

"But that wont do, Mrsl Clay ; little folks 
can enter into the spirit of a good game of 
play much better than they can understand all 
your kind reasomng with them. Believe me, 
the pleasure they feel in acting soldiers will 
neyer be forgotten, and as they grow up, it 
may overcome all the good ideas and resolu- 
tions your talking may produce. 

Besides I see now they are pretending to 
fight, so of course one half of them are trying 
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to feel very angry and savage with tlie others, 
in order to look brave. Oh ! Mrs. Clay, I am 
sure you know it is wrong to excite such un- 
christian feelings in your children's minds." 

Mrs. Clay's eyes filed with tears. *' Bless 
you, ma'am !" she says; " but I never thought 
of all that: I only thought it was 'plmf. "What 
shall I do ? and they will be up to something 
you know. 

"I often think," replies Mrs. Eoser, "that 
a great deal of good might come out of chil- 
dren's games if they were well managed. 
Could you not teach them to act different 
irades .'—or you might make them little spades 
instead of those swords; or little ploughs, 
and they might be the horses you see. Or 
better still, they might pretend to belong to 
different countries, and come and buy things 
of each Other, or sell or exchange what each 
country produces ; and go through no end of 
wonderful adventures: always bearing in 
mind that they must be kind and generous, 
and scorn a quarrel. 

That is the way to prevent their becoming 
soldiers. I have no time now, but I should 
like to talk more with you on these things 
another day." 

"Indeed, ma'am, I hope you will; and 
thank you kindly now. I'm sure, when my 
master comes home, I'U tell him all you've 
been saying and I hope that we'll do better in 
future. ' ' — ^LoxiiSA . 
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A TALK WITH XJI^CLE JOKN". 

"Oh, IJncle John !" said a chorus of merry 
voices; " will you come and tell us a story ?" 

The voices proceeded from a group of young 
people assembled under the shade of some 
large trees in a cottage garden in the country. 
It was the evening of a fine summer* s day ; 
the hours of school and labor were over, and 
young hearts were springing up, elastic with 
a sense of liberty and enjoyment. They had 
been chatting together very merrily for a 
while, when the favorite Uncle John made 
his appearance on the garden walk, and was 
greeted as I have said. 

Not unwillingly the good old man took his 
seat among his young friends, for he dearly 
loved the young, and delighted to share their 
enjoyments. But this evening the children 
fancied they saw a shade of melancholy on 
the usual beaming countenance, and soon in- 
quired the cause. 

" WeU," said TJncle John, " the truth is, 
I was a little disheartened as I came along 
by seeing some of those poor militia men 
with their coarse, vacant faces, that say so 
plainly, '* we have seen more of the ale-house 
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than the school-room, or the Tempetance 
Meeting, or the Mechanic's Institute." It is 
a sight, to be sure, common enough now a days, 
but this evening it awoke in me a whole train 
of sad thoughts. I have known nothing of 
late days that looks to me so like as if we 
were going backwards instead of forwards in 
the march of civilization, as this Militia move- 
ment, and yet, my boys, I no more believe 
that, than, when I am on the sea-shore, I be- 
lieve the tide is going out, just because one 
wave does not run up quite so high as that 
which preceded it. I confess to you, my 
young friends, that old as I am, I have often 
felt myself blushing crimson at the thought of 
our unneighbourly rudeness and incivility 
towards our friends on the other side of the 
Channel, in thus getting up a body of men for 
the express and avowed purpose of defending 
ourselves from an attack on their part, which 
they have never threatened and probably never 
thought of. 

But far more deeply and sadly have I 
mourned over what I honestly believe to have 
been the real ground and motive of the vile 
fiction of the "Invasion Panic" and the en- 
rolling of the militia — namely, to support the 
somewhat flagging military spirit of our coun- 
try, and provide positions of idleness and ease 
for a certain class of the community, who may 
say with one of old, " I cannot dig, to beg I 
am ashamed." Sorry, unspeakably sorry as 
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I am to take and to shew to you such a dark 
side of human nature, yet I must say I look 
upon the Inyasiou Panic as nothing m^re than 
a lure, a bait, to catch the unwary; — ^that 
when the quiet English people were once 
fairly startled, I may truly say out of their 
wits, with dreadful pictures of Invasion and 
all its attendant horrors, they might the more 
readily contribute from their hard and honest 
earnings to the support of the class I have 
alluded to. 

I was thinking too, as I came along, how 
sad it would be if our beloved country were 
to become like some of those on the Continent, 
where the soldiers form so large and con- 
spicuous a portion of the population ; — or, still 
worse, like other parts that seem almost drain- 
ed of the men, who are gone away to foreign 
lands to fight, and their poor wives are left 
behind, not only with all their family cares, 
but even to till the groimd. Oh, boys 1 if you 
had been with me, and seen the poor women 
in Switzerland, working at the most laborious 
and revolting parts of farm work, some of them 
toiling beneath a burning sun on the sides of 
the steep hills; if you had seen them ploughing 
their little miserable scrap of land, perhaps 
with only a single donkey ; if you had looked 
on their hard, dry faces, grown old and un- 
lovely long before their time, and had pictured 
your own beloved mothers and sisters in such 
a condition, would you not have joined with 
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me in mourning over . the increasing miKtary 
aspect of our country, and in endeavouring 
to do what in you lies to prevent the spread 
of this fighting spirit ?^* 

" Oh, IJncle ! what can we do ?" exclaimed 
nearly all ; "how could we do anything?" 

" Well, my boys, I will just tell you a few 
plain things that I think you might all do, 
and be wiser and happier for doing. In the 
first place, become Teetotallers, so that- you 
may never run any chance of being enrolled in 
the Militia or placed in any other awkward 
position, while you are in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. Get what knowledge you can, that 
you may not want an improving pursuit for 
your leisure hours, and that you may be able 
to form an intelligent opinion on the matters of 
practical moment that may be brought before 
you. Examine especially, each conscientiously 
for himself (and herself too, for I am not forget- 
ting the dear girls amongst you) the subject 
of Peace and War — ^which is most consistent 
with the Divine Will, as revealed in the New 
Testament, and with the well-being and hap- 
piness of man. 

Above all, pray for the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and for that Heavenly Wisdom 
which is " peace, gentleable, and easy to be en- 
treated," whose ways are pleasantness, and her 
paths Peace." 

Ehica. 
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A COTTAGE TALK ABOUT WAR. 

Thomas Young, having finished his day's 
work, was returning to his comfortable home, 
when he was met by his little boy, James ; 
who ran towards him in high glee, saying, 
" Oh ! Father, there*s neighbour Johnson just 
come in, and he says he is going to see the 
soldiers on the common to-morrow, and if you 
wiU go too, he will take us all in his cart/' 

As little James finished his speech, they 
reached the cottage gate, and at the open door, 
stood "Ned Johnson, awaiting his return. 

"Well, neighbour Young, how are you?" 
said he. " Just finished another hard day's 
work, I suppose. I came to ask if you will 
go with me to see the grand sight at Chobham 
to-morrow." 

" I thank you for your kindness," replied 
Thomas, "but I think I should be very much 
out of place there." 

^ed Johnson, Why so? would'nt you like 
to see the grand sight ?" 

Thomas, No, neighbour Johnson; I can't 
exactly say that I should. 

Ifed, Why, you surprise me! I thought 
every body that' could would be glad to go. 
You know there are to be sham fights, and I 
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hear the soldiers will have to go through their 
exercise to teach them how to fight our ene- 
mies. Come, neighbour Young, you will go, 
wont you ? 

Thomas, No ; I am much obliged for your 
oflfer of taking us in your cart, but I can't go." 

Ned, Well, of course you will do as you 
please ; but what harm can there be in going ? 

Thomas. Well, Ned, as you have asked me 
what harm there is in going, I will tell you 
my view of the matter. I do not see what 
Christian men have to do with fighting ; and 
all these great nuHtary shows only foster the 
war spirit and keep alive in men's hearts a 
false idea of the so-called glory of a soldier's 
life. 

Ned, You surely would not say we can do 
without soldiers ! Why, who is to fight our 
battles and protect our country from invasion ? 
Suppose our enemies were to attack us, what 
match would such as you and I be against 
well disciplined troops ? What have you got 
to say to that ? 

Thcmias, It is not to be expected that per- 
sons not trained to, a military life would be 
able to cope with men who have been discip- 
lined as soldiers are ; but what I want you to 
understand is, that I think a Christian man not 
warranted to. engage in war. There is no 
doubt it will be a long time l^efore the army 
can be put down, but I think that time will 
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come, though not so long as we keep up our 
standing armies because other nations do the 
same. We have often heard of wars having 
arisen from very trifling causes, which might 
have been setfled wittiout the shedding of 
blood. Suppose, Ned, your two boys had 
quarrelled about something, would you go and 
tell them to fight it out ; or would you try to 
find out the cause of the quarrel and arrange 
it, so that instead of fighting, they should 
shake hands over it ? And I do not see why 
the same thing could not be done between 
nations. 

Ned, Of course, I should not like to see 
my boys fighting. It would be strange indeed 
for one brother to kill another. 

Thomas, Yes, a great crime indeed* And 

are we not all brethren ? children of our Hea- 
vemly Father, who has said, " Thou shalt not 
kill,'' and who has commanded us to love our 
enemies. How then can a follower of Jesus 
fight? 

Ned, But, Thomas, you know there were 
always soldiers, and I suppose always will be. 

Thomas, Well, Ned, you may recollect Mr. 
Sinclair, our clergyman, said in the pidpit last 
Sunday, that a time would come when people 
should beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks," and they 
should learn war no more. Ah ! Ned, you 
nor I shall ever see that day, but yet Gk>d*8 
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prophecy will stand sure ; and I think every 
one who loves his Saviour will do all he can to 
promote the coming of that day, by training 
up his children to fear God, and work righteous- 
ness. Ehma. 



The New Testa3£bkt contains a multitude of 
precepts expressly against all fighting. •* Te 
have heard, an eye for an eye ; but I say unto 
you, resist not evil;'* **Love one another ;" 
"Do justice, love mercy;" ** Follow Peace 
with all men." Love yoipr enemies;" 
** Follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace ;" 
"Eetum good for evil;" Let all bitterness, 
and wrath, and anger, and clamor and evil 
speaking be put away from you, and be 
ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God for Christ's 
sake hath forgiven you." If my kingdom 
were of this world t5ien would my servants 
fight. " "Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good." "If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him, if he thirst give him drink." "Ben- 
der not evil for evil, but contrarywise Wes- 
ting." Such passages might be indefinitely 
multiplied. They abound in the 'New Tes- 
tament. How shall they be disposed of? !N"o 
interpretation can nullify their force, or 
change their application. Take any sense the 
words will bear, and they forbid war. 
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A WAY-SIDE TALK. 

Thomas, Good morning, Mr. Burford; 
what ! are you too proud to speak to me ? 

SJdmund. That's not particularly likely, for 
you are the very person I wanted to see, and 
yet I believe I should have passed you, if you 
had not spoken. 

T. Absent fellow as you always were; 
but what do you want me for, aye } 

JS, Why, you see Mr. Blakeman is talking 
of establishing a B.eading Eoom for young 
men, and I ti^ought whether you'd like to 
join in it. 

T. And what are they going to do at the 
Beading Eoom ? 

M Go in when they like of an evening, 
and see the papers, and periodicals, and reviews. 
Then there will be a library of nice books to 
take home with us, so that one never need 
want something to read. 

T, A dry set of books, I dare say ? 

jEI Now I do wonder you should say that ; 
Mr. Blakeman would be more likely to choose 
a good set of books than anybody else in the 
parish. Then there would be useM lectures 
in the winter too. 
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T, Then, my dear fellow/ the long and short 
of the matter is, that I dont expect to stay 
long in A — , so that it would not be worth 
while to join in anything of the kind. 

E, "What then ; are you going to leave your 
situation ? 

T, Yes I am indeed. 

E. And have you heard of another ? 

T, 1^0 ; I am going to enlist. 

E, To enlist as a soldier ! What should 
make you give up a good situation for that ? 

T, I am leaving for several reasons ; but I 
have long thought I should like to be a soldier. 

E, Why would you like to be, I wonder ? It 
seems to me that it would be throwing your- 
self away, such a good scholar as you are. 

T, Do you think I have had such wonder- 
ful use for my learning, in looking after tulips 
and cabbage beds ? 

E, I thought a man must have a good deal 
of information, if he would be a good gardener. 

T, And suppose he has; stiU he is not 
his own master; he must do just what he is 
bid, though he may know twice as much about 
it as anybody on the place. No, I Ve had enough 
of that sort of thing. 

E, You wont be much more your own mas- 
ter in the army I should think. Have you 
considered the temptations you would have 
there? 
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T. "Well, as to that, you know a fellow may 
be wild anywhere, if he has a mind to, and I 
suppose he may be steady anywhere too. 

E, But if he knows bis weakness, ]|p would 
not just go where he would most be tempted. 
A soldier's life must be so idle in times of 
peace; and there's a great deal in the old 
verse: 

" Sates fiuds some miscliief still 
For idle hands to do." 

JS. You think it would be pretty easy to 
make me go wrong ! But you cant say they're 
idle in time of action. 

E. No ; but then what are they busy about ? 
Only think of being very busy in killingpeople. 

T, "Well, it is not exactly that. 

K I dont see but what it is. If you were 
in South Africa, and a poor Cafl5^ offended 
you, I dont at all believe you would want to 
kill him, or think it would be right to do so. 
But if a great many Caflfres offend a great 
many EngUshmen, and they are banded to- 
gether, under a General, oh then they tell us 
the case is quite altered, and the more they 
kill the better. ' 

T. Are you then one of that new sort of 
people who think all war wrong ? 

-&. I am indeed- 

T, That's what comes of going to Peace 
Meetings and such like. 
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K Wben I first went to a Peace Meeting, 
I thought they talked great nonsense, and I 
told Mr. Davis so. He said of course Ihey did, 
and tha^ anybody could answer them out of 
the Bible. That speech of his led me to search 
and consider whether the Bible really did 
justify war, and I must say, the more I looked 
into the subject, the more I was convinced, 
that the Peace people were right; and that 
makes me wish very much, thatyoii, Thomas, 
would takft a Httle more time to consider, be- 
fore you take up such a dreadful trade as war. 
I suppose you might stay where you are, if 
you wished it ? 

T, Master doesn't know anything about 
it; I have not given him warning; but I 
meant to have done it this evening. 
. JE. Well, then, do put it off a little, just 
for a few days, to think it over again; do, 
now, to please me, wont you ? 

T. WeU, perhaps I wiU ; I'U think about 
it, and not speak to master till to-morrow, at 
any rate. 

£, I hope you may see reasons for chang- 
ing your intentions, before it is too late ; but 
now I must be off. 

T, Groodbye, then, Edmund; I believe you 
wish me well, and I shall not forget it. 

LrcY. 
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THE TWO WIVES. 

"The/te coining, Mother! hark; there's 
the band !" 

This was the exclamation of a boy about 
fifteen years old, as he stood with his mother 
on the raised causeway by the high road, watch- 
ing for a foreign regiment, which was expected 
home that day. 

*' Yon look brave, mother, in that new gown; 
why, I'll be bound, father wont think you a 
day older." 

** Aye, Jamie, and he'll see himself when he 
looks in your face ; you are just as he was." 

''Wont I make a fine soldier, mother! 
Wont I be a great man ?" And he tossed his 
cap in the air with delight. Neither mother nor 
son spoke now, for the troops were coming 
nearer. The mother scanned each sunburnt, 
weather beaten face, while the boy was lost in 
admiration at the gay colours, the trophies, 
and the display of banners, which bore testi- 
mony to many a hard day's battle. 

'' Jamie, there's Michael Donagh ! he and 
your father were great Mends." 

And the mother dashed into the crowd. 
** Where's my Harry, Mike ?" she cried. 

"It is you, is it?" replied the soldier. 
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" Why, Polly Mullin, but you're bonnie." 

" But Where's Harry ?" 

" Faith, he's gone to the blessed Virgin — 
'twas me that saw the last look he gave." 

A long, piercing shriek rent the air, and with 
the help of neighbours, Jamie caxried home 
his poor mother. There were scenes of riot 
and wicked gaiety in the town that night. 
Crime and dnmkenness ran down its streets ; 
but the widow's house was one of mourning. 

Poor Mary Mullin ! she had not heard for 
some months of her husband. He could not 
write, and all the news she had of him came 
in stray messages through his captain, whose 
lady she had lived with previous to her 
marriage. He had been out twice with this same 
captain, and they were both expected in those 
homes to which they would never return. 

Mary had wept long and wildly, when James 
came in. ** Mother, dear, dont you take on 
so ! we're not alone in our trouble. Captain 
I^orris will never come home, I hear them say.' 

** What, Jamie !" said the mother, iK>using 
herself at the sound of others sorrows. 

''But my lady told me only last week, she 
had a letter fi:om him, and he was all safe." 

" Yes, mother ; he caught the fever just in 
sight of England, and died." 

The sound of the long drawn sobs increased, 
and the womanly tears flowed faster, making 
deep furrows on the lately blooming face. 
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and showing what deeper furrows were already 
worn in the fond, loving heart. 

''Mother^ dear/' said theboy, controlling his 
voice, **rilbide by you for ever, 1*11 never 
leave you." 

" No, Jamie ; it's been your hope and long- 
ing for to be a soldier all your young days ; 
and maybe it is not all that dies as your poor 
father has done." 

" Nay, mother," he sobbed out, " You must 
never speak the word again. Think for your 
own sake ; could you bear to know your Jamie 
was dying, mother, and you were not there to 
give him the message to his father that went be- 
fore him ? And could I, long, long miles away 
never hear your loving voice, and even almost 
forget what was the touch of your hand upon 
my head ? Could I see the wickedness of those 
men, and oh ! mother, there's lots of it in our 
streets to-night ? Could I go and kill any one 
who had never so much as given me an unkind 
look, and see his life's blood run out at my very 
feet ? No, mother ; if it made me a great 
man, to be a soldier, and made me even rich, 
too, I'd never be one," 

" You're brave, my Jamie," said the mother. 
" You speak like a man — ^but listen ; there's a 
rap at the door — 'tis my poor mislxess," she 
exclaimed as the door opened, and she burst 
into fresh tears. "Oh! Mary," said Mrs. 
Norris, with the markil of late weeping upo^ 
her kind f^e. "Oh! Mary, you must not 
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grieve 60 ; we are both alike in our sorrow^ 
and let ns strive to l)e alike in the comfort we 
gain. Do yon remember who says he will be 
*^ a husband to the widow, aad a fiither to the 
fetherless ?*' Who has promised ns that peace 
which the world cannot give, nor take away! 
Look to Him, Mary ; remember that thy Maker 
is thy husband, thy Bedeemer, the Holy One 
of Israel." 

''It speaks comfort to me, my own dear 
lady," said the poor woman, dashing away the 
tears that feU &st. ** We well know there is a 
better peace than ever this world can give us ; 
there seems little else to me than killing men 
and making war." 

'' Ah ! Mary ; it maktss our sorrows light to 
cast their burden upon Him ; he promises to 
sustain us under them." 

Mary sat silent for a few moments, and then 
said, " Will you do as you did when I lost my 
baby — ^kneel down and pray with me ?" They 
knelt down together — ^those two sorrow-strick- 
en women, and poured forth their troubles 
with sad tears to tlieir Father in heaven. And 
Christ, with pitying eye, looking down upon 
them, made ''the yoke easy and the burden 
light." Mary went back to live with her old 
mistress, and to take care of the fatherless 
babes. James became an industrious man, 
and earned for himself a good name, which he 
found better than the great name hiB boyish 
&ncy had looked tot. Jak^ T, 
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MES. ELMORE'S COTTAGE VISIT. 

Most of my readers wiU remember that an 
address has lately been sent from the Women 
of England to the "Women of the United 
States, urging them to use their influence so 
suppress the system of Slavery which is to 
extensively carried on there. That address 
was signed by many, many thousands of Eng- 
lish women, poor as well as rich. Among 
others, Mrs. Elmore was called upon by a lady 
and requested not only to sign her name, but 
also to take one sheet of the address, and re- 
quest other women in a certain district in the 
town in which she lived, to sign it also. This 
she consented to do ; and accordingly set off 
on her new errand. She found almost aU upon 
whom she called quite ready to give their 
signatures, and some offered her a penny to- 
wards the sum of money they heard was being 
collected for Mrs. H. £. Stowe, to use for the 
benefit of slaves. She went from house to 
house, and cottage to cottage, and some of 
those who could not write requested her to put 
down their names, and then they put their 
crosses at the ends of them. As she stepped 
into one, on a Saturday morning, she found 
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the poor woman busily cleaning a very neat 
room. She wished her good morning, and 
told her what she had called for. 

" What is it you say, ma'am ?" asked the 
woman, without ceasing to rub the chair she 
was polishing with bees' wax and turpentine. 
'* What is it you say, ma'am ? Slavery ! Why 
I don't know, I'm sure, what Slavery in 
America may be, but I'm sure it's slavery 
enough here. I don't know that they can be 
much worse off than many of us are. Here's 
my husband and myself; I'm sure we toil 
hard enough for the bread we eat. I've been 
all the week at Mr. Jones' farm, attending to 
the thrashing machine, and had to walk the 
three miles there over those roads which are 
up to my boot tops in mud most part of the 
way, and back ike same; and when I get 
home, have to light the fire to get us some 
supper cooked; and there's no comfort for 
ever so long. Then we have to be off again 
in the morning early, and for very little wages 
too. I'm sure its Slavery enough." 

" Ah but," replied Mrs. Elmore," you have 
a home to come back to where you can do 
just as you like. You can stay away from 
work if you please, as you do to-day ; or if 
you feel ill and not able to work, there is no 
one to compel you to go. You have a husband 
to work for you, and if you do toil hard for a 
little, that little is your own, and you can 
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enjoy it together. Yon have many articles of 
fnrnitnre which are very comfoitable abont 
you, and these are yours. Now the poor 
slaves are in just the opposite condition to all 
this. They toil early and late — often when 
they feel scarcely able to walk to the field, to 
say nothing of working, — as they are com- 
pelled to do, when they get there, and this 
not only on six days of the week but some- 
times on the Sabbath-day also. What they 
earn is not theirs, but their master's ; while 
they only get coarse, homely clothing, and an 
allowance of food which they have to prepare 
for themselves after their day's work is done. 
The wives are separated from the husbands, and 
husbands from wives, parents from children, 
at all ages and sold where they can never hope 
to see each other again. For they are sold in 
the market, and as cruelly treated as any 
horses or dogs are in England." 

" Some of them are badly off," observed the 
woman. 

" They are^ indeed," replied Mrs. Elmore ; 
and a man who can ill treat such useful and 
faithful animals, as most of them are, is not 
worthy the name of a man. "A meroiftd 
man considereth the life of his beast," the 
scripture tells us ; and he is sure to be re- 
warded for his kindness in the greater strength 
they acquire from being well treated and fed, 
aa weU as in the greater affection they mani- 
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fest for their mast^. But when we think of 
a man who can Bcourge his fellow man, and 
even poor helpless woman, — ^what are we to 
say of him ? 

" I don't know — one can hardly think there 
can be such/' said the woman, who was evi- 
dently softened by this picture of woe. 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Elmore ; " I am as- 
hamed to say, there are many such. Have 
you read " Uncle Tom's Cabin ?" 

" "No, ma'am," said she ; " I'm no scholar, 
and I have no time to read." 

" Well," said Mrs. Elmore, " you can get 
a copy very cheaply now ; you may have one 
for fourpence, and I am sure if you read it, 
you will not think your condition is at all like 
the poor slaves." 

" Well no, not quite so bad, very likely," 
observed the woman, " and if my name will 
do any good, you are quite welcome to it, aud 
I am sure I wish good may come of it." 

Mrs. Elmore, therefore, put her name down, 
and it is gone with many others. And if this 
little voice has power to awaken any sympathy 
for the oppressed slaves, and, by contrastiDg 
conditions, makes my reader more considerate 
of others and more contented, and consequently 
more happy in her own English cottage, sur- 
rounded by her husband and family, it will 
not have been written in vain. 

Clahdu. 
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THE FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES OF PEACE. 

To you, hard-handed workingmen, who are 
most immediately concerned in the dreadful 
husinesB of war ; who are in danger of being 
lured away by its gay symbols from the farm 
and the factory, the plough and the workshop, 
to scenes of rapine and bloodshed, are these 
earnest words, spoken by a true-hearted min- 
ister of the Gospel, some months since, more 
especially addressed. In them you see the 
principle of peace traced to its foundation. 
You have been told of the horrors of the bat- 
tle-field, of the burdens of taxation, for mili- 
tary purposes, of the utter uselessness of 
standing armies, of the expediency of arbitra- 
tion, in great national disputes. All these 
are important points, and merit your serious 
attention, but, after all, they are but secondary 
considerations, for the grand principle which 
forbids all wars and fightings, is the very 
ground and element of that gospel of peace, 
which has been proclaimed to all, and which 
all are called upon to foUow. 

" Every political rule or institution is the 
embodiment of a moral principle, and as such 
only I regard it. The question therefore is, 
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is it wrong or right, not is it expedient or 
otherwise ; and it is in this light only that I 
look at the question of peace and war. "Well 
then, first and foremost, what is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of Christianity ? "Will 
any one hesitate to answer, Love ? Take love 
jfrom Christianity, and the whole vanishes at 
once. As well might you take the length, 
breadth, and height, fi:om this table, and yet 
declare that it still stands, as to cut off love 
from Christianity, and still maintain its exist- 
ence. Well, then, Christianity is unchange- 
able, as it is eternal ; and therefore above the 
power of every earthly circumstance. If you 
love once, you must love on all occasions. It 
is therefore difficult to divide into parts that 
which in itself is one, but I will endeavour to 
make it plainer by doing so. The first princi- 
ple, then, of the gospel is to love, abstractedly, 
the second, to forbear, the third, to forgive. 
Examine these principles in their full extent, 
for it is by these you profess to be guided. I 
will not tell you they are expedient, for they 
require the denial of self, in every way, and 
this is a harder battle than ever was fought 
upon a bloody field. Most, if not all of you, 
are prepared to cry down aggressive war, but 
when it comes to a question, not of forbearance 
only, but of forgiveness also, when it becomes 
a question of life or death, of liberty, or sla- 
very, you start up and say, "it is patriotic, 
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it is manly to defend ourselves." Yes, it is 
manly, it is human, but it is this very human 
naturfe (which originates revenge within us), 
that we are called upon to subdue. A hea- 
venly nature of meekness and love is promised 
us, and it is this we are to strive after; so 
that, encouraging our human natiire, beneath 
its fairest guise, is but retarding the growth 
of that new man we are called to put on. But 
though Christianity enjoins upon us meekness 
and forbearance, it takes away none of the 
courage which gives true nobiKty to character, 
or rather it gives a double portion, for the 
soldier of the cross has legions of darkness to 
combat, and he has this advantage over the 
warrior of the bloody field, that instead of 
rousing up the dark spirits within him, by 
wounding and killing his brother mortals, he 
not only vanquishes the fearful hosts that 
surround him, but at the same time conquers 
those evil passions which are his worst foes. 
Let us fearlessly arm for the two-fold combat, 
the vast arena is open, and God will assist our 
efforts.'* 

Here, then, is a battle field upon which we 
can all fight together beneath the snow white 
flag of the Prince of peace. While intemper- 
ance, ignorance, prejudice, and every other 
evil of our fallen natures are producing their 
ruinous effects in ourselves or others, we shall 
never be at a loss for the exercise of our wea- 
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pons ; and he wlio throngli Almighty strength 
has vanquished one of these gigantic foes, 
who has resisted effectually the enticing voice 
of the tempter, or led back a brother from the 
evil of his way, who has freely forgiven a cruel 
injury, or sympathizingly borne the burden of 
another, is a greater, a mightier conqueror in 
the eye of God than the most renowned war- 
rior that ever was crowned with blood-stained 
laurels, and before whom a trembling world 
has bowed its head in terror. 

Ai^A Mabia. 



Cheist's Seemois' oif THE MouNT. Its niuc 
benedictions are upon so many classes of per- 
sons ; the poor in spirit, the mourners, the 
meek, the merciful, the peacemakers, the per- 
secuted, the reviled, those who hunger after 
righteousness, and the pure in heart. In which 
of these classes can the professed warrior place 
himself? Alas! he shuts himself out from 
aU the benedictions of heaven. 

J)r, Sbward Malcolm. 
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THE HOME COUNSELLOR AND COMPANION. 

It was a pleasant evening in June, when, for 
the sake of society, Alice Saunders took her 
work to sit with her Mend Mary Lee. 

« I cannot bear being alone, said AHce; I 
am come to have a bit of gossip with you, 
Mary. Have you heard of the Thompson's ? 
I'm sure they are the most conceited, envious, 
dissagreeable people in the village. I must 
tell you what they have been saying about you." 

" No, No, Alice ; I do not wish to hear. We 
will not talk of our neighbours at all, unless 
we can say something good of them. 

What a beautiful night this is, Alice ! All 
nature is so calm and lovely, it does not seem 
at all a fit time to indulge in anger and hatred. 
Let us talk about something usefal, something 
that will do us good and others no harm." 

"Eeally, Mary, how altered you all are! 
I have often thought I would ask the reason of 
the change there is in your family. I am sure 
there was a time when you liked a bit of 
gossip as well as I do, and now you will not 
here a word !" 

*• Well, Alice, I will tell you all about it. 
I am sure the Bible is a beautiful book ; our 
home has not been the same since we all took 
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to reading it. You remember how father and 
mother Uwsed to storm at us in such a cross, 
ugly way, ah! and beat us too, if we did not 
do just right. And that- made us all the more 
hardened, and obstinate and wicked. Father 
kept bad company, and came home most nights 
the worse for drink, which made us very poor. 
This made us particularly mother, very cross 
with father. He did not seem to love any one ; 
indeed we were all like cats aud dogs together. 
One night, when we were quarrelling and 
making quite a noise that any one in the street 
might hear, Mr. King, the schoolmaster, came 
in and asked us what was the matter. Father 
then told him what bad children we were, and 
that he could not have any peace with us. Mr. 
King said, " Lee, I am afraid you have not 
learned the right way to rule your family. Do 
you ever read the Bible ?" Father said. Yes," 
now and then, on a Sunday." "Now do read 
it every day," said Mr. King, "and study es- 
pecially the life of Jesus Christ; for you 
must be more like bim ; you must get his love 
in your hearts before you can get any peace in 
your lives." 

" So then he told us a little about Christ ; 
how that his whole life was spent in acts of 
Ipve and kindness to every one, and how that 
he was never known to hurt or destroy any- 
thing. Oh ! I am sure it made our hearts bum 
with love to Jesus, and from that time we 
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daily read tl^at blessed book, and we have 
found Jesus Christ even more lovely than Mr. 
King described him to be. Our home is now 
so happy, and our parents so dear ; they look 
so pleasant and speak so kindly, that we would 
not vex them for the world. Only see the 
power of a lovely example, Alice ! I am sure 
we ought to be very thankful for such a book 
to guide us as the Bible, for such a perfect 
example as Christ's to imitate." 

" Well, Mary," said Alice, " I think it quite 
siUy and presumptuous to think of being like 
Christ. Why, he was God as well as man; 
Se had divine strength to overcome evil." 

*' Yes, Alice, I well know we can do no 
good thing of ourselves, but if we believe in 
Jesus and are willing, he will give us of that 
very same strength &at enabled him to over- 
come. You knows he says, "My grace is suf- 
ficient for you, for my strength is made perfect 
in weakness." He became a mortal man to 
show what mortal men^ should be. While he 
was in this world, he was subject to all the 
same infirmities and temptations that we are, 
that we might know how to act, when exer- 
cised by them. Oh, I am sure we are to be 
like him. Hear what is said in i Peter, ii, 
21, 22, 23 : ''Pollow his steps ; who did no 
sin, neither was guile found in his mouth; who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again, when 
he suffered, threatened not, but committed 
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himself to him who judgeth righteously; 
" and again in Eph. v. 6 : '* Be ye followers of 
Grod as dear children, and walk in love, as 
Christ, who hath loved us and given himself 
for us, as an offering and a sacrifice to God, for 
a sweet smelling savour." So you see we are 
commanded to be like him. 

" Your are rights Mary ; I see it is so, and, 
by his grace assisting me, I trust I shall be able 
to strive with you after likeness to him." 

" Dear Alice, from this time how sweet will 
our friendship be ! for though Christ is an all- 
BujQGlcient friend, it is very pleasant to go the way 
to heaven with our companions in the flesh." 

Parents, would you have the love, admir- 
ation, respect, and frdl confidence of your chil- 
dren ? Then rule them by the power of love, 
and you will have that and much more. Meek- 
ness, gentleness, and forbearance, are not weak 
degrading, or unmanly. Oh, no! they are 
most powerful ; they enoble, dignify, and make 
the man. Parents and children, sisters and 
brothers, neighbours and friendis, strangers 
and foreigners, you have all the same nature, 
the same common Father, the same blessed 
Saviour; will you not listen to his voice ? say- 
ing so tenderly, "Little children, love one 
another. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and 
ye shallfindrestunto yoursouls.'^— Matt. ix. 29. 

Ieeite. 
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A TALK ABOUT CHOBHAM. 

Well, Emily, dear, I have called to see if 
you will join our party to Chobham to-morrow« 
You know everybody is going to this grand en- 
eampment, and papa says it is really a splendid 
sight. 

I am much obliged to yon, Harriet, but as I 
am entirely opposed to *' all war, and all the 
spirit and manifestations of war," you will, I 
am sure, kindly excuse me. 

Oh, but this is not a question of principle, 
Emily. The simple act of going to see a 
review, is very different to encouraging war. 
The latter, I am sure, / would not do ; but I 
cannot see any harm in the former ; besides, 
several of the members of your Olive Leaf 
Circle have been, so I cannot see the least 
reason why tfou should not go. 

If, then, you will listen, dear Harriet, I 
will endeavour to explain my views on the sub- 
ject. Some of our "Circle" having gone, 
would not justify me in doing so, too, because 
I see an inconsistency in it which probably 
they do not. It certainly must be in a measure 
countenancing the system, to go and stand for 
hours looking at men who are practising the 
best method of murdering their fellow men> 
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and of sending their immortal bovHb, xmoalled 
for, to the bar of an offended Gt>d. Oh, 
Harriet, if you cotdd but see the sinfcdness of 
training men to destroy each other, and realize, 
as I sometimes can, the anguish of a lost spirit 
who finds himself suddenly transported &om 
the bloody field of battle, to the presence of 
the holy and immaculate God, who has said, 
'' thou shalt not kill," you would not wonder 
at my revising to join you in gazing at a sight 
so painfal. 

Why, really, Emily ! this is a very gloomy 
prospect. If I stay long, I believe you will 
make me half a convert to your Peace prin- 
ciples, and that I am unwilliug to be, because 
/ see written ia the same Bible, from which 
you quote, that in the last days, '^nation 
shall rise against nation, aad kingdom against 
kingdom," and that we shall hear of wars and 
rumours of wars ;" and you know, Emily, one 
part of the Bible is as true as the other ; it 
must all be fulfilled, for God has said, '' Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away." 

Undoubtedly, my good girl, every prophecy 
of Scripture shall be fulfilled, bat the one to 
which you now allude, applies to the kingdoms 
of this world, and our Saviour says, '' My king- 
dom is not of this world," adding, -' eU$ would 
my servants fight;" from which, I plainly see 
that they who projfeu to be Christians are bound 
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by allegiance to their acknowledged Sovereign, 
not to fight. And if you require a plainer 
proof that it is not ChristianB who are to fiilfil 
that prophecy, remember the Saviour distinctly 
said to his disciples on one occasion, and the 
words have lost none of their force now, ** Ye 
are not of the world." Hence I cannot see 
how the followers of Jesus think to excuse 
themselves when they [do, and encourage that 
which is 80 opposite to the whole tenor of 
His gospel. 

How then, my dear Emily, are we to ex- 
pect the fulfihnent of the prophecies ? 

That is a question, Harriet, which I do not 
flunk we are required to answer. '' Gfod is his 
own interpreter, and he will make it plain ;** 
but my own opinion is, that it remains for 
those who are '' enemies to €K)d by wicked 
works," to fill up tlie measure of their iniquity" 
by war and bloodshed, and that if we uphold 
war simply because it is prophesied there shall 
be war, we justify the troaoherous Judas who 
betrayed his Master, seeing it had been pre- 
dicted that he should do so, and also those who 
concurred in putting our Saviour to death, for 
it had also been prophesied that this should 
come to pass. The cowardice of Peter, too, 
in denying his Lord, is excusable on the same 
ground, for it was foretold by Jesus that he 
would deny him ; and yet I am sure, my dear 
girl, you do not consider that in either of these 
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cases the actors were blameless, because the 
deed itself had been predicted. Indeed, there 
would be no end to itte licence which such a 
course of argument would afford ; for it would, 
if fidly carried out, invert the entire order of 
things in the moral world. Do you not candidly 
think so, Harriet ? 

I must confess, my dear Emily, that I see 
the matter in a very different light now, to 
what I have ever done before. If these are 
your views, I do not at all wonder at your re- 
fusing to join our party to-morrow ; indeed, 
had I not promised to go, I think I should 
have pleaded an excuse also, after this explan- 
ation ; but I fear I shall not be able to con- 
vince my young companions of the impropriety 
of going, as you have convinced me. 

Well, I am very glad, my dear, if you see 
the truth of my arguments. Will you en- 
deavour to bring your friends to the meeting 
of our ^* Circle," which takes place on Tuesday 
next? It may help to enlighten them on 
Peace principles. 

Yes, dear, most certainly, if I can ; but for 
the present I must wish you good bye. 



Saiuh C. 
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f THE DESPOTISM OP MEITARY DISCIPLINE. 

Military discipline tramples on the best and 
most sacred feelings of humanity ; the traest 
affections, the holiest ties are totally disregarded 
by the law which regulates the soldier's con- 
duct. The following account is an illustration 
of this, as shown in the dreadful fate inflicted 
on a private soldier for deserting from the 
American Army in the war of 1812. The 
narratiTe is from the pen of a surgeon who 
was himself a witness of the scene. 

"The unfortunate man was sentenced to 
death, for the crime of desertion, his object 
in which was, he declared, to visit his wife and 
children, some miles distant from the camp. 
Having seen that all was well with them, it 
was his intention to return. But whatever his 
intention, he was a deserter, and, as such 
taken and brought into the camp, manacled. 
The time between the sentence and its execution 
was brief; the authority in whom alone was 
vested the power of reprieve or pardon, distant. 
Thus he had no hope, and requested only the 
attendance of a minister of the gospel, and 
permission to see his wife and children. The 
first part of the request was granted; but 
whether he was permitted or not to see his 
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family, I do not now remember. "When the 
hour for his execution arrived, the poor fellow 
was taken from the guard-house, to be escorted 
to the fatal spot. Before him was his coffin^ 
a box of rough pine boards — ^bome on the 
shoulders of two men. The prisoner stood, 
pinioned, between two clergymen. A white 
cotton gown, or winding sheet, reached to his 
£Bet. It was trimmed with black, and had 
attached to it, over his heart, the black image 
of a heart — ^the mark at which the execution- 
ers were to aim. On his head was a cap of 
white also trimmed with black. His counten* 
ance was blanched to the hue of his winding- 
sheet, and his frame trembled with agony. 
Our procession formed, we moved forward 
with slow and measured steps, to the tune of 
a death-march, played with muffled drums, 
and mourning fifes. The scene was solemn^ 
beyond the power of description ; a man in 
the vigour of life walking to his grave, to the 
tune of his own death-march^ — clothed in his 
burial robes — surrounded, not by friends 
assembled to perform the last sad offices of 
affection, but by soldiers with bristling bay- 
onets, and loaded muskets, urged by stem 
command to do the violence of death to a 
fellow creature. Thus we arrived at the place 
of execution, a large, open field, in whose 
centre a heap of earl^, freshly iiirown up, 
marked the spot of the deserter's grave. On 



this field the whole force was drawn up in the 
form of a hollow square, with the side beyond 
the grave vacant. The executioners, eight in 
number, had been drawn by lot. No soldier 
would volunteer for such a duty. Their mus- 
kets had been charged by the officer of the 
day, seven of them with ball, the eighth with 
powder alone. Thus each may believe that 
his has the blank cartridge, and therefore he 
has no hand in the death of his brother soldier, 
striking indications of the nature of the service ! 
The coffin was placed parallel with the 
grave, and about two feet distant. In the in- 
tervening space, the prisoner was directed to 
stand. He asked permission to speak to his 
fellow soldiers ; and thus standing between his 
coffin and his grave, he warned them against 
desertion, continuing to speak until the officer 
on duty announced to hun : " Two o'clock, 
your last moment is at hand, you must kneel 
on your coffin." This done, the officer drew 
down the white cap so as to cover the eyes and 
most of the face of the prisoner. The kneel- 
ing was the signal for the executioners to ad- 
vance. They had before, to avoid being dis- 
tinguished by the prisoner, stood among the 
soldiers who formed the line. They now 
came forward, marching abreast, and took their 
stand about two rods distant j&:om their living 
mark. The officer raised his sword. At this 
signal, the executioners took aim. He then 
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gave a "blow on a drum which was at hand ; 
they all fired at the same instant. The miser- 
able man with a horrid scream, leaped from the 
earth, and fell between his coffin and his grave. 
The sergeant of the guard, a moment after, 
shot him through the head, holding the muzzle 
80 near that the cap took fire ; and there the 
body lay upon the face, the head emitting the 
mingled fumes of burning cotton and burning 
hair. The whole line marched by the body, 
as it lay upon the earth, that every man might 
behold for himself the fate of a deserter." 

And then, after witnessing this dreadM 
scene, the troops marched back to their quar- 
ters to the lively strains of " Yankee Doodle," 
played by men who had but just seen a fellow 
man suffer a shameful and cruel death, as a 
punishment for the crime of having dared to 
indulge the feelings planted in his heart by 
God. 

Every feeling of justice or humanity rebels 
against this severity ,• the soldier himself feels 
this, for we see that no volunteer was found 
for the horrible office of executioneer; and a 
significant fact is, that of the gun loaded with 
powder, proving that in the secret of the soul 
it is felt to be a wicked and a fearM thing to 
send the soul of a fellow sinner thus prema- 
turely to its last account. 

Ellen B. 
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THE EIGHT MOTHEES. 

Yoir have all heard of Kapoleon Bonaparte. 
Perhaps many think of him as a brave General, 
or a great Emperor; and know something about 
the battles he gained, and that nearly all the 
men in Erance at that time, who were of the 
right age and strength were soldiers. There 
seemed no difficulty then in getting men to 
fight and risk their lives. And do you know 
how it was that they fell asleep and dreamed 
those pleasant dreams of future greatness and 
glory, and longed to be in the battle fields, 
and hear the clash of arms, and the stirring 
martial music ? 

I will try to tell you a little about it. There 
wap a lady living in Erance who knew Napo- 
leon well when he was quite young : and even 
then his ambition was very great. And 
as they were talking over the condition of 
Erance, and his future prospects, she said to 
him very earnestly : ** We must have mothers 
in Erance." The idea immediately struck him 
that mothers could best teach their little boys 
to love war, and to carry out his plans; and from 
that moment he set them to work. They put 
into the tiny hands of their children the little 
trumpet, sword, drum and flag, and sung mar- 
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tial airs over their cradles. They told them 
thrilling stories of struggles and danger ; not 
forgetting the names of the conquerors, which 
soon hecame as household words. And in a 
few years the children of Trance were " pant- 
ing to be men, that they might ent^r the field 
of glory, and serve their Emperor and their 
country.'* Their little boys were not first taught 
to love God, or told about Jesus, and what the 
angels sung as he lay in the manger at Beth- 
lehem, or they might perhaps have thought 
more about " Peace on earth and good will to 
men." They had no Bibles to read, like ours, 
and^ew very little of what Jesus said, when 
he " went about doing good.'* They heard far 
more about the Virgin Mary, and the Host, 
but we know much better about the Heavenly 
Host, praising God, as related in the 2nd Chap, 
of Luke ; and about that beautiful sermon 
which Jesus preached on the Mount of Olives, 
when he said, " do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you, and " love your ene- 
mies." Now we are quite sure that no one 
could love an enemy, and be found willing to 
kill him at the command of any man. And 
we have been thinking, if only the mothers of 
England thoroughly understood the principles 
of Peace, and, far above all earthly honours, 
wished their little children to become loyal 
subjects of the "Prince of Peace," what a 
noble nation should we be ! 
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We want courageous men; men who can 
stand against the sneers and contempt of their 
companions like rocks; who know what is 
right, and do not fear even to suffer something 
rather than do what their consciences tell them 
is wrong ; men who are willing to give up 
many pleasant things for the sake of others, 
and mothers who dare neither act or speak a 
lie, or lead their little ones into temptation, 
even by sending them to the public house. 
You cannot do much for your boys when they 
leave you to earn their own bread, and to live 
apart; but you can teach your children the 
worth of prayer, the uprightness of truth, to 
love Peace, and neither to touch, taste, or 
handle anything that will intoxicate. 

Your boys will be stronger men, and better 
soldiers to fight against sin, if you bring them 
up in the love and fear of God. Try to teach 
the very little ones to be afraid to do wrong, 
because God sees them, and to love their 
Saviour, because he first loved them. 

But we have been finding fault with the 
mothers in France, for singing songs of war 
over their sleeping little ones. Perhaps you 
would like a scrap of a Peace melody, and I 
dare say, you know as well as I do, that the 
words we heard just before we go to sleep are 
often in our thoughts the first thing when we 
awake in the morning, and in our dreams too. 
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Well, these are the lines : 



u 



Oh, if I were Queen of France, 
Or still better. Pope of Rome, 
I woald have no lighting]; men abroad. 
No weeping maids at home. 
All the world should be at peace, 
Or if Kings must show their might. 
Why, let them who make the quarrels 
Be the only men to jSght." 

Sabah a. 



Testimony op an Ameeican "Woman. — I 
wish I could regard my sex as free from res- 
ponsibility for the custom of war ; but I fear 
they have their fiill share, if not in its origin, 
yet in its continuance and support. Their 
admiration of war exploits, their presence at 
military parades, and balls, their smiles upon 
the warrior in his harlequin dress, their strange 
yet well known preference of officers as com- 
panions for life, all conspire to throw a charm 
around this trade of blood. 

The Book of Peace. 
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"SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN." 

How rarely, alas ! is it that we find the pre- 
cept of our Lord's acted up to ! Too many, 
eager to save themselyes from the imputation 
ofan unforgiving spirit, are fain to take the 
words merely as an exaggeration; and thus 
they try to screen themselves from a precept 
as binding as that of loving our neighbour as 
ourselves : whereas the two commands seem 
beautifully woven together; or rather, it might 
be said, that the tender branch of forgiveness 
grows out of the firm root of love. It is pride 
in the heart that makes it narrow and con- 
tracted, only able to revolve round one object, 
and that object— self; while the enlarged 
heart swelling with the fulness of Christian 
love, rises above all sens^ of personal injury, 
and strives to benefit those who, from preju- 
dice and ignorance, know not what they do. 
The following fact is a beautifrd illustration 
of the passi^ under consideration ; and may 
it induce all who read it to make tiie applica- 
tion to themselves, and " go and do likewise." 
"A converted Spanish monk, named Bamon 
Hontsalvage, has become a colporteur. Among 
^other interesting fetcts he narrates the follow- 
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ing : — ^Among the six hundred Spaniards whom 
I visited in Montpelier, and to whom I offered 
the Word of God ; there was one, a man of 
distinction and wealth, who had served in the 
army and now lived in retirement One day 
I went to the house, and told him I had taken 
the liberty to call and offer him the Word of 
God. "Ah I" said he, "I know you ; I have 
heard of you. You are a worthless fellow." 
" Very true," I replied, I feel that more and 
more ; and this book has taught me what I 
am, and who is that Saviour whom I needed. 
And it has afforded me such consolation and 
instruction — ." He did not allow me to finish, 
but in his fury gave me a violent kick, and 
drove me from hS house. I went awaj^, but 
the next day I returned. I had hardly time 
to state my object before he raised an um- 
brella which he had in his hand, and struck 
me a heavy blow on the head. I turned 
away and went back. The third time I had 
no better success ; the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
so on to the fourteenth time, I repeated my 
visit ; but I must own that I trembled each 
time as I mounted his steps, expecting to be 
loaded with contempt. The last time, en- 
raged at my perseverance, he gave me a blow 
which threw me down, and injured me so as 
to force me to remain in my room several 
days. On the first day I could leave the 
house, having heard that the wife of him who 
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had repulsed me so often was sick, I again re- 
solved to visit him. On my way to his house 
I met hiTn in the street. '* Senor," said I, 
" I have heard bad news." ** What news ?** 
returned he, in a tone of contempt. " That 
your lady is very sick." " What business is 
that of yours ?" **It is my business, senor, 
for I wish to pray for her. Will you not 
accept this book, the word of God, which has 
given peace to my soul, and will give peace 
to yours, if you receive it?" Then to get 
clear of me, he took the book, paid me, and 
hurried away. Five days after, I was in my 
room, and saw this gentlemen coming towards 
the house, with the Testament in his hand. 
I thought immediately that he came to return 
the book and maltreat me and I hastily locked 
the door. I remained quiet, and he withdrew. 
An hour after, I saw him coming again, and 
soon perceived he had pushed a paper under 
my door. I took it and read the following 
words: — "Sir, — Though I am unworthy t> 
speak to you, if you come to my house, my 
wife and I shall be glad to hear you pray for 
your enemies." I took the note to my friend 
the pastor, who thought it imprudent to trust 
myself alone in his house ; and I went with 
a pious schoolmaster. As soon as the officer 
saw me, he embraced me, and said, " I have 
read the book to my wife, and beg your par- 
don for the brutal manner in which I have 
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treated you. Forgive me." I replied, "Dear 
sir, it is not to me you should return thanks, 
but to God, let us pray to him." When we 
had done so, I took the Testament, and read 
a chapter, to which he paid the most serious 
attention. His wife also received me with the 
greatest kindness. "There is one thing," 
said the officer, " which I wish you to promise 
me ; that is, if you ever again offer that book 
to a monster hke myself, who repulses you 
fourteen times, go again a fifteenth time to 
him." What an encouragement to persevering 
and self-denying efforts in doing good ! What 
an example of the benevolent and forgiving 
spirit of the gospel ! What an instance of its 
power to change the heart ! What a noble 
character was this colporteur, compared with 
the Alexanders and Caesars, the Byrons and 
Voltaires, the Ciceros and Platoe of this 
world !" 

Sabah Awnbtte. 
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THE SOLBIEE'S WIFE. 

Two travellers were roaming over some of 
those beautiful districts which are so abun- 
dant amidst the lake and mountain scenery of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland. At length, 
they reached a little cottage, which had once 
been the abode of happiness and peace. One 
of the travellers began to relate to his com- 
panion the history of its former inmates. 

" Margaret," he said, for such was the wife's 
name, "was ever hospitable and kind. She 
would draw water from the neighbouring 
well to refresh the weary traveller in his pas- 
sage across thjB mountains, and when ever I 
came to the cottage my welcome was always 
cordial. Now many years have passed away 
and all is desolation. Her husband's name 
was Kobert; he was sober, industrious, and 
frugal. By day, he laboured at his loom early 
and late : and at the dusk of evening he would 
cultivate his little garden. Their wants were 
few and they had plenty to supply them. At 
length a litlle boy was added to their happi- 
ness. Soon after this, two bad seasons visited 
the land, and bread became scarce and dear. 
To this was added, what is a far greater evil, 
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War, The taxes were increased to support it; 
trade was injured ; hundreds were thrown out 
of employment, and « whole families had to 
beg their daily bread. Many who had been 
rich became poor whilst the honest, industrious 
poor themselves could barely live. Margaret 
and her husband, suffered greatly ; but soon 
a worse calamity befeU tiiem, for Robert 
was seized with fever. He lingered for a long 
time, Hs loving wife nursing him with the 
tenderest care. At length, he began to re- 
cover slowly ; but in the end, all his little 
store, laid by for old age was spent and gone. 
He became listless and indifferent towards 
those for whose welfare he should have 
striven. Often he would saunter to a neigh- 
bouring town and idly pass the day. Thus 
things went on from bad to worse, until one 
day he left his wife, without her knowledge, 
and enlisted as a soldier. Oh, had Robert 
known the power of Jesu's love; he could 
not have madly rushed into the battle-field. 
He would have thought upon the express com- 
mands, ''Thoushalt do no murder;" "love 
your enemies ;" with many precepts like unto 
them. 

But, to renew my story : for two whole 
days, Margaret Uved in sad suspense. On the 
third, she espied upon the window ledge, a 
small scrap of paper. She opened it and found 
within silver and gold. This discovery was 
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as a dagger to her heart, for she surmised the 
rest, and before the day had ended, a neigh- 
bour from the town came to confirm the tidings 
which she had but too truly guessed. These 
facts she related to me in one of my visits to 
her cottage. He had then been gone two 
months, she knew not whither. It was now 
early in the spring. I left her weeping, and 
very sad amidst her loneliness. The next 
time I passed that way, it was midsummer, 
and evening. Margaret was absent &om her 
cottage. I sat down in the cool shade to wait 
for her return. The garden lay uncultivated, 
and all things about and around wore the 
aspect of neglect. There I passed an hour. 
At length she came ; her face was pale, her 
appearance changed. She unlocked the door, 
and said "I'm sorry, sir, you've waited here 
so long ; but in truth I feel so restless, so un- 
easy, Qiat I wander out and on, I know not 
whither, in search of him whom I have lost. 
My heart grew sad to hear her story, and 
to see the change which sorrow had wrought 
upon her whole appearance. I left her with 
some little gift for her poor babes. In spring, 
I came this way again, she was still the same ; 
her love knew no abatement. Pointing to a 
tree which seemed declining, she said, " I fear 
it will be dead before Robert comes again. 
Oh, if it were not for my babes I could not 
live ; I must die of sorrow." In the cottage 
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his loom was still in the same placo ; his Sun- 
day clothes were hanging on the noil, as when 
he left. 

I parted fix)m her once more, but in Decem- 
ber of the same year I passed that way again. 
Then she told me her baby was dead j being 
thus released from care, for her eldest she had 
apprenticed to a neighbouring farmer, she had 
employed herself in spinning hemp. ^ "When 
we parted she accompanied me a short distance, 
and begged me to enquire about her husband 
wherever I wont. It made my heart ache to 
see her grief. Nine years passed away ere I 
travelled the same road again ; then she was 
no more. I heard that she would sit in her 
garden arbour for hours, e3q)ccting, as it were, 
to hear his footsteps. Of every traveller who 
passed her gate she would enquire for tidings 
of her husband. At length she wasted to a 
shadow and pined away and died. 

Eeader! let this story touch your heart, 
and quit not your domestic hearth, leaving 
your wife and little ones to pine away in 
anguish at the thought that you have become 
a iSoldier. 

E. 
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RUN AND SPEAK TO THAT YOUNG MAN. 

Every one must be able to call to mind 
some person, who was a kind of scourge to the 
neighbourhood, on aoooimt of his selfishness, 
unkindness, suspicious feelings, and want of 
sympathy with those around. On the other 
hand, who cannot conjure up a bright contrast 
to this unsightly picture. One through whoso 
eyes kind and loving feelings beamed; whoso 
pity and aid were always sought in times of 
sorrow, and whose veiy presence brought a 
ray of sunshine P Such an one I will now in- 
troduce to my readers. 

The family of the Taylors, in the village of 
Ashstead, was a singularly unfortunate one. 
The mother had died just as the children wore 
growing up ; the father was naturally indo* 
lent, and like many other people, good tem- 
pered when pleased, but vexed and irritated 
when crossed in his wishes. He was a la- 
bouring man, and ought to have brought up 
his children to industrious habits ; but they, 
unhappily, inherited their father's indolence ; 
80 they grew up just any-how. Now and 
then doing work, as they could got it without 
much exertion ; taking no pains for the cul- 
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ture of their minds. Having no common 
pursuit to bind them together, they were al- 
most entirely destitute of that brotherly and 
sisterly aflfection which is so pure a source of 
happiness, so sw^et an alleviation of the 
troubles of life. Quarrels among themselves 
naturally led to disputings and feuds with 
their neighbours; for it is truly said, 
" Charity begins at home." and if it be not 
found at the fireside, neither will it be else- 
where. So these people lived, shunned by 
their neighbours, and thoroughly unhappy 
with each other. When the eldest son was 
about twenty years of age, he had such a very 
violent quarrel with his father, that he left 
home, fWly resolved never to return. He 
wandered many, many miles, begging his way. 
Sleeping at night under a hedge or in a shed 
or bam ; at last he came to a large manufac- 
turing town. It was late in Ihe evening; 
he met a young man who was taking a walk 
after the labours of the day, and asked him for 
some money to procure a night's lodging. The 
young man asked a few questions in so kind a 
manner that the folom wanderer told his whole 
story. Then good advice was given — ^not in 
that cold freezing manner which chills the 
heart of the listener, but with a Mendly 
earnestness that compelled attention. Poor 
Thomas listened with deep gratitude, for never 
had such tones of kindness fallen on his ear. 
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Before they parted, bis new Mend took him 
to a comfortable lodging-place, and promised 
to call on him the next day. He did so, and 
found to bis great joy, that the impression of 
the last night's talk had not worn off; and, 
strange to say, Thomas had resolved to work, 
and tibat industrionsly. Mr. Jackson famished 
him with some decent clothes, and took him 
to a factory, where he obtained employment 
for him, of a bumble nature, it is Ixue ; but 
at the close of that day, the first real working- 
day of bis life, a feeling of pleasure and satis- 
faction filled bis mind, to which hitherto he 
had been an utter stranger. Snowing the 
temptations to which he would be exposed, if 
left alone, Mr. Jackson took him to bis own 
home to spend the evening with him. And 
now, who was it that had done such signal 
service to the erring one ? — ^whose interference 
had changed the whole course of bis Hfe, and 
made him feel as if transported into a new 
world? He was a working man, one of a 
large family, all workers too. !Father, mother, 
brothers, sisters. All lived a life of unceasing 
industry, but at the same time of real enjoy- 
ment. Their happiness was based on the 
only real foundation — ^love to God ; then fol- 
lowed love to each other ; and fix>m the fiunily, 
their affections flowed out in wider and ever 
extending circles. Truly, of " silver and gold" 
they had not much, but of such as they had 
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they gave liberally. When first introduced to 
this happy group, Thomas felt awakened, for 
they were immeasurably beyond him in re- 
finement and intelligence, having diligently 
availed themselves of the various aids to im- 
provement which are so liberally afforded in 
a large city. But they looked kindly on him, 
and helped him to help himself. And they 
had their reward, for Thomas became an in- 
dustrious, well-informed, and pious young 
man. He was a youth of good abilities, and 
rose in the esteem and confidence of his em- 
ployers. In course of time, he married one 
of the sisters of his first Mend, and settled 
happily, an honourable, intelligent, useM man. 
It will not be imagined that he forgot his &- 
ther, brothers and sisters. 

Let it be remembered that this delightM 
change in the whole family, was wrought by 
the mendly interposition of a working man 
who saw in the poor wayfarer a man and a 
brother. Was he not well repaid in wit- 
nessing the results of his kindness ? 

Mabt. 
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THE THBJEE IDOLS OP CHEISTENDOM. 

It may eeem Btiange to speak of the Idok of 
Christendom, and some perhaps will not readily 
believe that among the professors of the 
religion which overthrew the idolatries of 
Greece and Eome, and before which the grim 
deities of the Scandinavian mythology fell, 
there can exist any worship, or any service 
which is not offeredto Him by whose name 
they are called. But were it not for the 
blinding influence of custom, it would require 
but a cursory glance to perceive, that in &ose 
lands in which the Grospel is most fully and 
freely proclaimed, and which seeks in Pagan 
countries to unfurl the banner of the Cross 
above the ruins of an overthrown idolatry, 
may be found idols, whose worship is as 
cruel, whose rites as bloody, and sacriflces 
as costly, as those of the flEdse gods of any 
nation of the earth. Where, in the history 
of the past or present, can be found a deity 
as cruel as Slavery, so bloody as War, so 
insatible as Intemperance ? At what shnnes 
has so much treasure been freely offered ? on 
whose altars have so many human sacriflces 
been immolated ? 
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Christians of all countries unite in the 
belief that the Commandments proclaimed 
from Sinai by the voice of God Himself, are 
of universal and perpetual obligation : — and 
Christians (can they indeed be such ?) of all 
countries, unite in breaJdng any or all of 
these, in the service of the Idols they have 
chosen. 

And One there was, who, speaking from 
another Mount, while He enforced the com- 
mands of Sinai, and extended their appli- 
cation, repealed all that was retaliatory in the 
Law of Moses, and in its stead proclaimed 
that perfect Law of Love, of which He was 
Himself the great example. Li language 
clear and unmistakeable. He told the listening 
multitude what were the terms of His service, 
and in the fate of the man who built his 
house upon the sand, he plainly showed them 
what would be the end of those who heard 
his sayings but did them not. 

And has there arisen another Teacher, 
greater than He who spoke as never man spake? 
Can the Church which acknowledges HiTn to 
be her Head, have power to set aside her 
Lord's commands because they are opposed 
to the passions of man's fallen nature ? because 
they are difficult to fdlfil ? Alas! has not this 
been her language ? and has not the Gospel 
standard been lowered in a vain attempt to 
unite light with darkness? How otherwise 
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can we account for the existence, in professedly 
ChriBtian communities of systematized evils 
BO monstrous, and so gigantic, as War, Slavery, 
and Intemperance ? 

Gk)d said amid the thunders of Sinai, " Thou 
shalt not kill," and Christ, speaking from that 
other Mount, commanded his disciples to love 
even their enemies. Yet men kneel down and 
ask the Great Father of all to assist them in 
breaking His own command, and in the very 
temples of His Son hang up the trophies of 
their success in murdering the enemies whom 
He commanded them to love. 

" Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself," 
is the second great commandment of the Law ; 
yet men, with the Bible in their hands, will 
seek to justify themselves in buying, selling, 
and keeping in utter degradation and ignorance, 
iheir-fellow-men created by the same Father, 
and for whom the same Saviour died. 

'' It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is ofiended, or is made weak." 
Wherefore if meat make my brother to offend, 
I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend.*' Such was 
the declaration, such the determination of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles; his "faith 
worked by love" to the "fulfilling of the 
law," Aid is there any cmtom which 
causes so many to stumble, so many to 
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offend, as that custom which places the wine- 
cup in the hand of the young and inexpe- 
rienced, and hids them drink the fatal draught 
which at the last, ^'biteth like a serpent, 
and stingeth like an adder ?" If "War and 
Slavery have slain their thousands, Intem- 
perance has slain her tens of thousands. 
Yet Christian men and women plead for the 
countenance of a custom ever sending its vic- 
tims to the drunkard's grave, though their 
Bible tells them that ''no drunkard shall in- 
herit the kingdom of heaven. 

War, Slavery, Intemperance, these are the 
deities on whose guilty shrines the nations 
calling themselves Christians bestow their most 
costly gifts, on whose altars they offer up 
human sacrifices. More than 1800 years have 
roUed away since Jesus came to set up His 
peaceM kingdom in the hearts of men, yet 
stiU are they " fools, and slow of heart to 
believe" his words, and to foUow his example. 
Is it not time that some voice, like the Pro- 
phets of old, should " cry aloud and spare not? 
Is it not time to seek for the " balm in Gilead, 
that so the " health of the daughter of our 
people may be recovered ? 

E. B. P. 
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THE YOUNG SOLDIEB, 

AND HIS THOUGHTS IN BATTLE. 

A Minister of the Gospel, belonging to the 
Society of Friends in America, records in his 
private journal an incident which shows that 
there is '' a higher law than that of patriotism 
written upon the conscience of man, which 
often fills him with terror and remorse, for 
acts which the laws of his country command 
and approve, and which even teachers and pro- 
fessors of the Christian religion seek to justify. 
The young man was doubtiess encouraged to 
believe that he was in the path of duty in 
taking up arms to defend lus country, and 
achieve its independence. But the precious 
human blood that flowed at his first shot 
cried to heaven against him as a murderer, 
and he felt the guilt of Cain was on his soul. 

" On the 7th of 9th mo., 1778, 1 had a con- 
versation with a man who had been to see his 
son whose leg was lately shot oif above the 
knee, in the engagement on Rhode Island. 
He told me he saw also another wounded 
young man, who informed him, that just be- 
fore he received his wound, he had discharged 
his gun at a man of the adverse party, and 
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that immediately after he saw him fall "wring- 
ing his hands ; upon which, he said, he was 
immediately filled with horror, and thought 
he should never dare to charge his gun again 
for war. But while he stood thus filled with 
horror to think he had killed a man, there 
came a ball and gave him a wound. He fur- 
ther said, if he ever got well he would never 
go into the war again. Thus we see the 
Lord can smite the stout-hearted warrior with 
horror and amazement, under a sense of the 
blackness of that crime, which, in violation of 
the laws of the Prince of Peace and the sweet 
precepts of the Gospel, leads men to murder 
one another by hundreds and thousands for the 
sake of the mammon of this world. Oh lament- 
able ! lamentable ! May their eyes be opened to 
see the unrighteousness of such conduct. The 
law allowed of war and fighting, but the Gos- 
pel utterly forbids both. The super excellency 
of the Gospel dispensation above that of the 
law was conspicuously displayed, when it 
taught the better way than that of resisting 
force by force, and taking eye for eye, by 
positively commanding : " Resist not evil," 
&c. May the fighters in this day who call 
themselves Christians, seriously ask themselves, 
"Are we under the law or under grace?" 
Do we not value ourselves upon being not 
under the law but under grace ? Have we 
not miserably fallen short of what the gospel 
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enjoins, and turned back to the old law to 
prove the truthfulness of what the Gospel for- 
bids ? Or can we find one text in the New 
Testament that in anywise countenances car- 
nal war? But do we not find many that 
discountenance it? Nay, is not the whole 
drift of the New Testament against anything 
of the nature of violence, revenge or war? 
Can we then be ChristianB and live in open 
rebellion against the laws— of Christ ? Such 
questions as these might alarm a serious mind, 
who have heard those who called themselves 
Christ's ministers, without shame and blush- 
ing, standing in the pulpit, preaching up war, 
and exciting the poor deluded youth to blood- 
shed and slaughter. The gospel prayer is not, 
" Oh Lord, avenge us on our outward adver- 
saries, and subdue our outward enemies." but 
" Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that tresspass against us." Observe well, the 
very foundation of asking foi^veness is, as 
vfQ forgive. This is the Gospel prayer. This 
is the prayer which Jesus taught, and yet 
many have the presumption to call themselves 
his ministers and. even to use these words in 
prayer, while at the same time they are wish- 
ing God to overcome and destroy their fellow- 
men. Oh! horrid presumption! Will they 
presume to approach the Lord Almighty witii 
invocations to Him to destroy those that tres- 
pass against them ; and yet not blush at their 
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own hypocrisy and formality when they cry 
out, " Forgive as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us !" Hear, oh ye Heavens and 
be astonished, oh earth, at the confession and 
inconsistency of those who profess to be the 
followers of the Prince of Peace, even of him 
who not only taught us to pray to be for- 
given as we forgive, saying, " If ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your Heaveidy Father 
will also forgive you; and telling Peter to 
forgive not only till seven times but until 
seventy times seven, but also exempMed his 
doctrine, particularly in this remarkable prayer 
for his crucifiers, " Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do." This was the 
example which he set for his followers to imi- 
tate, and which the martyr Stephen so Ailly 
imitated that when he was stoned, being 
filled with the Holy Spirit, he kneeled down, 
and cried with a loud voice, '* Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge." 

B. E. 



SiNCi trifles make the Bxan of haman things. 
And half our misery from oar foibles springs • 
Since life's best joys consist in peace and ease. 
And few can save or serve, bnt all may please,— 
Oh I let ih' migentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkin^iess is a great offence. 

H. MoEC. 
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I HIT HIM. 

** What 18 the matter ?" I asked of a baby- 
boy, whom I met crying ; when a girl who 
was by replied, "He flung a stone at this 
one, and I hit him." 

Well, perhaps you say, why tell us this 
story ? this sort of thing happens every day. 
Too true, I o^Pm, and this is precisely the 
reason I tell it youj for the cluld answered 
in an honest, open manner, as though she 
thought she had done her duty. She could 
not have thought very deeply, certainly, but 
she was a very little child, and probably ima- 
gined she could not do better than follow her 
parent's example, and alas ! how often among 
the children that throng our streets, are blows 
dealt out instead of wise, considerate, and 
gentle reproofs. Another child of the same 
party at that moment threw a heavy stone, 
which missed its aim and struck the wall. 
They were evidently quite careless of the fear- 
ftil danger they were incurring, and perhaps 
had been accustomed to think of throwing 
stones only in connection with being "hit." 

K'ow a blow conveys no information to a 
child's mind, and we cannot expect that yotmg 
children without instruction should be aware 
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of the extent of the risk they run, in throwing 
stones and knocking one another about in 
the rough manner which they often do. I 
remember an anecdote related by a gentleman 
who was trying to persuade others of the 
folly and inutility of dealing out blows in- 
stead of instructions. 

A woman called to her son who was run- 
ning firom the house, " Tom, if you go out, 
I'll beat you." The child stopped, as if con- 
sidering, and then asked, "Mother, if you 
beat me first, may I go out then ?" If this 
mother had any proper feelings towards her 
son, how must she have felt herself reproved ! 
She had not even informed him that she did 
not wish him to go out, but absurdly joined 
the doing it with what must have appeared a 
mere capricious threat. "No wonder that 
brought up under such a system, little chil- 
dren in their play, instead of exchaaging 
words of love and gentleness, should on eveTy 
trifling provocation, exclaim, " I'll hit him. 

" I'll hit him " was the frequent language 
of the aggrieved baby, and now as he grows 
bigger, and becomes eager and excited on ac- 
count of his marbles, his kite, or his top, how 
often does the angry exclamation burst ftx)m 
his lips, "TUhithim."- 

And alas ! in how many cases do the pa- 
rents of such boys leave them, with marvel- 
lous indifference, to fight out their quarrels. 
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instead of laboring to teaoh them rather to 
conquer themselyes than others. The mother 
having attempted no restraint upon the infant, 
except the fear of blows, finds these fail of 
their effect upon the hardened lad, and such 
a mother has no true influence. 

But when the boy has engaged in some 
clamorous quarrel with others, and their 
" brawls disturb the street," the father's dread 
of disgrace is awakened, and he comes for- 
ward, and leads him home, not sorrowing for 
his sin, not desirous of inducing him to re- 
flect on the evil consequences of unrestrained 
anger ; but irritated at the multitude of eyes 
and tongues that are set upon him from every 
house and protesting by way of self-vindica- 
tion, " TU hit him." 

Possibly so extreme a case may seldom oc- 
cur, except where the parents are hardened in 
vice, and reckless of the welfare of their fami- 
lies. But I fear there are many, very many, 
sober, hard-working men, who are careM to 
provide bread for their children, and to put 
them in a way of earning it ; but who, having 
been so treated by their parents, pursue the 
same course in their own houses, without con- 
sidering how much better things are in their 
power. And let not these parents feel disap- 
pointed, if their sons, as soon as they feel their 
own strength, should desire further scope for 
the display of that Mse bravery, those pugna- 
cious inclinations which have been fostered 
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firom infaacy by the treatment they have them- 
selves received, and the habitual indulgence 
of their own revengeful tempers, and instead 
of continuing to pursue steadily their honest 
employments, should join in that glittering 
game which has hitherto been the disgrace of 
all nations, that wholesale murder which wo 
call war, and which even when we are pleased 
to dignify it with the names of " glory" and 
" victory," results in nothing greater iiian the 
paltry gratification of being able to say, " We 
hit them ?" 

If there are those, even among the careless 
and unconverted, who would fain see their 
children better than themselves, and whose 
parental feelings may be touched by an affec- 
tionate entreaty to consider whether their 
harsh conduct may not be driving these into 
all the horrors of a soldier's life ; how much 
more does it behove parents, in whose hearts 
desires are at times kindled and prayers raised 
on behalf of their children, that they may be 
delivered from evil, to see to it that they steive 
earnestly to discourage from earliest infancy, 
not less by their own patient example, than 
by every grave and gentle precept, the indul- 
gence of ^t spirit of revenge by which in all 
generations, 

The devil tempts one mother's son 
To rage against another. 

As wicked Cain was harried on 
Till he had kUled his brother. 

Eliza. 
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BETTER THAN POLIOWING THE PLOUGH/' 



I saw the sergeant coining up in his mili- 
tary costDme, set oif to the follest advantage, 
with his bright, glittering sword, slung care- 
lessly at his side, with his bayonet behind his 
sash, and tassels dangling at his knees, and 
his various coloured ribbons fluttering at his 
cap. I surveyed him. attentively, for I knew 
well he was watching for prey, and that his 
flowing colours, and his warlike paraphernalia, 
were but a web spun for the purpose of catch- 
ing some poor simple fly. He overtakes a 
thick-set young man, evidently from one of 
the adjacent villages, probably come over to 
market, on an errand. The youth is tall, and 
apparen tly about eighteen years of age. The 
Man of War addressed the simple youth, with, 
" Fine morning ! yoimg man ;" to which the 
country man replied somewhat sheepishly, 
" Tees, it is ;" evidently eyeing the gUttering 
appendages hanging at the soldier^s side with 
amazement. "Well," said the sergeant, 
" You're ajlne looking young man. We want 
af&w in our Begiment,'' emphasizing the few, 
as if it was a particular favour to gain ad- 
mission into his corps, ''Come, you'd better 
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be a^ soldier; live well every day and have 
nothing to do ; fwt better than foUotcing the 

Plough r 

The Youth at any rate seemed to think hiTn 
a somewhat dangerous customer, and to have 
heard the Proverb, that ''it is not all gold that 
glitters;" and turning leisurely on his heel, 
walked slowly away. The Military Man, 
knew this was not a chance to be lost, and 
finding his prey could not be caught by flat- 
tery, he adapted the usual course, though 
equally disreputable. He beckoned the young 
man, and after a short conversation, in a low 
tone, they went into the nearest public house ; 
for iiiQ soldier knew full well, that as it was 
some distance to. his head quarters, it would 
not be wise to run the chance of losing his 
victim. So, calling to his aid the subtle agent, 
" Drink,'* (without which few would probably 
enlist in the Army,) the tempter succeeded. 
The young man was decoyed and enlisted, as 
one of the few, fine, young men — wanted to 

serve in her Majesty's Regiment of Foot. 

In an hour afterwards, they both emerged 
from the said haunt of vice, tiie public house. 
The young man, with the ribbons at his cap, 
a long pipe in his mouth, and his cheeks flushed 
with a rosy hue, deepened by a more potent 
and powerM agency than that of health, his 
tongue was loosed, as it was evident that the 
new hero's speeches to the sergeant, which 
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were of a somewhat noisy character, were but 
the effects of the intoxicating cup, and which, 
in his more sober moments, he would not have 
uttered. The deceitful shilling of the red-coat 
had evidently changed hands. What the ser- 
geant could not accomplish by flattery and en- 
ticing words, he had accomplished by strat- 
agem. This is by no means a solitary case, 
but a too frequent instance of the manner in 
which so many thousands are deluded and en- 
trapped into the army, by the deceitful agent, 
"Drink;" there to take the chances of a 
"Warrior's life, and thus probably to be brought 
to a premature grave. I saw no more of the 
sergeant, or of the countryman ; but the words, 
"yiw better than following the Phtigh,^^ soimded 
in my ears. Is it possible, said I, that young 
man will And it so r If after training and dis- 
cipline, the regiment of that young man is 
oMered to some foreign land, will he find it 
''far better than following the Plough f If he 
is called to assist in quelling an insurrection 
among those sadly injured people, the Kaffirs, 
would he find it better than his humble occu- 
pation in which he was engaged before? 
"Would he find if engaged in an Afghan war, 
beneath a burning sun, and forcing a passsage 
through a Eiber Pass, amid the cannons roar 
of the Sikhs, that it would be better, far better 
thanfoUamng the Plough ? "Would he find in 
the bloodshed and carnage of a Burmese war, 
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that tho life of a soldier was far better than 
foUoumg the Plough ? Alas ! No ; that young 
man, with piohahlymany thousands more who 
have heen decoyed into a soldier's life, would 
wish himself hack again, and gladly exchange 
all the honours and glories of a military career, 
to he at the tail of his faithful plough, earning 
his hread by the sweat of his brow, thereby cul- 
tivating the soil, and seeking rather to save 
life, than destroy it. 

A. W. 

Bbothiss ! 18 it not a madness 

To imbme yonr hands in gore ? 
Idling hnman hearts with sadness. 

That were light and gay before ? 
What are gnns and polished sabres 

To the ploughshare and the pen? 
What of Inm who only labours 

To destroy his fellow-men? 
Tell me not of martial glory. 

Gathered from a field of death I 
Or of heroes, famed in story. 

Borne upon a dying breath ! 

Pillaged towns and smoking cities 
Onght not to be scenes of joy — 

How the God of Heaven pities 
Those who live but to destroy. 
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SAINT PAUL'S AND THE PICTURE LESSON. 

"A fine day after aU," said John Mirfield 
to his wife, as she was tying on the bonnet of 
their youngest child, nearly half an hour before 
they would bo able to take their seats in the 
Railway carriage ; "An excellent way of help- 
ing us to see London by these cheap Excur- 
oion Trains," 

"London!" exclaimed the delighted chil- 
dren, "now we shall see London !" 

" And so for nearly two long summer days 
the country was exchanged for the attractions 
of that great and wonderful city. 

"Uncle George," said Harry, as they 
traveled along, told us of a great many sights ; 
first of all, the British Museum, and Zoolo- 
gical Gardens : then Saint Paul's Cathedral, 
"Westminster Abbey, and the Tower ; besides 
aU these, he said there were several Galleries 
of beautiful Paintings, which every body who 
visits London for the first time ought to see. 
I only wish we had time for everything, but 
most of all I like looking at Pictures ; may we 
not go to one ef these Galleries, instead at 
least of Saint Paul's Cathedral ; for I know 
Uncle said if we went we must expect to hear 
a very bod sermon preached there." 
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" Uncle George meant" replied his father, 
that the marble statues and monuments which 
adorn it, in honour of many warriors who lie 
buried there, do a great deal of harm, by- 
teaching men that it is fair and honourable to 
obtain for their coimtry the lands she has no 
right to, and that courage is shown by resent- 
ing all the injuries of an enemy ; so tiiat they 
will not hesitate to destroy thousands of their 
fellow creatures, and he who most successfully 
conducts the slaughter, is styled a hero, and 
considered worthy of the greatest honour." 

The Mirfields though they were desirous 
of obtaining information on many subjects, 
did not think it worth their while to enquire 
why people were thus taught to act contrary 
to the precepts of the New Testament ; for 
hitherto they had endeavoured to teach the 
children that it is " the glbry of a man to pass 
over a transgression," and he had always been 
called the little hero, who willingly gave up 
his own strong desire in favour of a brother or 
sister, restrained the hasty word, and had 
fhrov^ a kind forgivmg an^ around the offen- 
derj 

For His not strength of ann or will. 
Which gives to man his hero soiU ; 

He most excels in warrior skill, 

Who keeps them in serene contronl. 

So they were easily persuaded to indulge 
Harry, and went to the Picture Gallery instead. 
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Those who have been there may have re- 
marked two classes of Paintings; one in 
which the Artist by merely endeavouring to 
please the eye, has sometimes even ministered 
to a trifling unworthy taste ; others, taking a 
higher aim, whilst seeking to elevate and refine, 
have rendered the art truly useful by the 
lessons of instruction which they offer the 
mind; and to this better class belong two 
pictures by — Landseer in the Vernon Gallery 
of British Artists ; they are called Peace and 
"War. The first a quiet country scene ; over 
which the very air seems to breathe " Peace 
on Earth, good will towards men;" whilst on 
the Downs, a simple innocent sheep is peeping 
into the mouth of an old rusty cannon, as if it 
wondered what such things could have ever 
been made for ; and the eye is ill prepared to 
rest on its companion picture ; where a fallen 
walrior pale and lifeless is stretched on the 
ground, his war horse in the distance, all un- 
reined, prancing as gaily as when a few hours 
before it bore him full of life and hope into 
the field. - It was a sight to make the children 
shudder as they gazed upon the awfulness of 
sudden death, and they could not see through 
the gloom any of that glory which has been 
so strongly attached to it ; but they remem- 
bered how on their way hither, a detachment 
of Life Guards, handsomely mounted on their 
black Chargers, had passed along the street ; 
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and Harry, with an exclaimation of delight, 
had asked his father if he did not think it 
would he a pity, if such a heautiful sight 
should ever he done away with ? and a gentie- 
man of thoughtful countenance who was 
standing near, had looked at him and said, 
"Only outside heauty, my boy." That he 
blushed for his own chilish taste, now he 
saw indeed what these poor men were dressed 
and trained for. " But men sometimes fight 
in a good cause, don't they father for their 
Country and Liberty ? 

" Love of Countiy and Liberty my child," 
replied his fother, " are truly noble sentiments 
but, those who hold them whilst placing their 
dependance on the arm of Omnipotence, must 
not venture to indulge in individual strife and 
tumult, since it is only to the meek that the 
Promise pertaius that " They shall inherit 
the Earth." He shall rebuke with Equity for 
the meek of the earth ;" so that these may 
well remain calm in their patient waiting for 
deliverance from the hands of cruelty and 
oppression. But see it is almost six o clock, 
and time to return home ; I hope we shall not 
forget the lesson we have learned in the 
Picture Gallery, instead of from the monu- 
ments in Saint Paul's Cathedral. 

JULIAJTKA. 
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THE DBEAM Al^D THE BEAUTY. 

Veil, Bill, I've made up my mind, I'm de- 
termined to list for a soldier, what's the use of 
sticking here all one's life, doing nothing but 
^S* ^f ai^d drive the horses fSrom morning 
till night. Didn't you see the sergeant and 
his men down at '' The Bell" last night ? 
He told me that he was a Laacashire man, 
and you'd have laughed if you' could- have 
heard the ^m he made of some of our chaps 
in their fiistiaus aud clogs. He said that was 
just the way he used to go when he was a 
youngster, but now he looks a real fine fellow 
in his uniform, and he told us some capital 
stories about the war with the Ca£&es, how 
they shot the black fellows down right and 
left, no quarter, for there were a lot of our 
men killed, but they gave it the niggers in 
grand style. It's a glorious thing to fight for 
your country ; is'nt it Bill ? and fiien you can 
see something of the world if you're a soldier. 

"Not quite so quick, cousin Tom ; you talk 
as if there were'nt ten chances to one that 
you never came back .again. While you were 
hacking an' skying, do you think the Caffi^s 
would bo standing tamely to be shot ? I teU 
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you there's very little hope for them that go 
fighting there, ever to return at all. I thought 
you had got cured of your fighting mania, 
when you heard of poor Captain C — /s death. 
You know I lived many years in the family, 
and a sad day it was when we heard the poor 
old Colonel was killed. His poor lady almost 
went out of her senses with grief. However, 
for all that, her sons must enter the army. 
The eldest went out as lieutenant, and 
was wounded, and he returned only to die. 
The second son, who was as hrave and fear- 
less a chap as you could see anywhere, got a 
commission as lieutenant. He fought bravely 
in India, and was made captain. Soon after 
that, there was an outbres^ in some town 
they'd taken, and they were obliged to bring 
their forces against it again. Captain C. 
fought like a lion ; he had an arm shot off, 
and was dreadfully wounded. He was carried 
to the hospital, and all means used to recover 
him, but he died in less than three weeks. He 
got a letter written to hie mother, before he 
died, which Mr. James let me have a copy of, 
and he told her not to let his young brothers 
follow his profession. ''Mother," he said, 
"my bodily suffering is extreme, but it is no- 
thing in comparison with the agony of mind I 
endure. Oh! these horrid corpses, these 
ghastly eyes that glare upon me day and 
night f Mangled bodies, dying groans, lamen- 
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tations for friends never to be seen again; 
these are the fearful things which I hear or 
behold. Oh! horror, horror, horror! How 
shall I turn from them ? There lies near me, 
poor Harry J., almost shattered to atoms, in 
deliriimi, his eyes rolling wildly with agony ; 
he calls incessantly, "Sister, sister!" It 
makes me almost forget my anguish to witness 
his. Happily death will soon end his pain. 
Oh! mother, if it should please Heaven to 
spare my life, I will return home, and, im- 
pelled by the remembrance of what I have 
done, seen, and felt, I will go throughout the 
length and breadth of my country, and rouse 
my fellow-men to a sense of the enormous 
guilt they have incun-ed through war. No 
sacrifice, no self-denial, no efforts I may be 
able to put forth, can ever atone for the misery 
and wretchedness I myself have caused. 
Miserable man that I am ! God grant I may 
recover, that I may make some amends for 
such frightful evil. But surely such a curse 
can not much longer darken this earth. Chris- 
tian men, Christian mothers. Christian minis- 
ters, why do you not cry out against it? Oh! 
that a second Peter the Hermit would rise up 
and preach a crusade against war. Let him 
take the cross in his hand ; let him wear it on 
his breast, and moved to eloquence by the love 
of Him, who bled on the cross, let him call 
upon all, of whatsoever nation, who recognize 
the cross as the symbol of their faith, to join 
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together, heart and hand, to unite in one 
great bond of brotherhood, the universal fSsmiily 
of man." 

These were the dying sentiments of a brave 
captain, and ihe chaplain had great hopes in 
his end. His mother, never held np her head 
again after his death ; she died of a broken 
heart. But now, Tom, do take my advice, 
stay at home, and work for your bread like an 
honest lad. There's no one that has the least 
spark of humanity in his breast, can think 
without a shudder of the suffering caused by 
war. Desolate hearts and homes ; towns laid 
in ruins j fields trampled on ; trade at an end; 
the poor dying of hunger ; the rich brought to 
beggary ; wives left widows ; children orphans; 
terror, devastation, and death; men drunk 
with their brother's blood : these are scenes that 
have been, and still are, but that shall be done 
away. All the civilized world is longing and 
looking for that happy time, and a blessing 
shall rest upon those that are labouring to 
bring it nigh." 

" Veil, WiUiam, I didn't think of that, I 
thought that there must be wars, and of course 
somebody must fight them. But sure enough 
it does seem a horrid thing for men to go 
murdering one another, and burning the poor 
people's houses right over their heads. 

No ! No ! I wont go for a soldier ! 

M.I. S 
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BE]!^VOLENCE IN HUMBLE LITE. 

A remarkable instance of disinterested bene- 
volence and humanity occurred a few years 
ago in Paris. A poor *lnan named Victor 
Dacbeux observing tbe great number of lives 
that were lost in Sie river Seine, for want of 
prompt assistance, established himself in a 
miserable hut, which commanded an exten- 
sive view of the river. Here he lived in ex- 
treme poverty, his wife and children taking 
turns with himself in watching the river. 
Various trials and misfortunes attended his 
singular mode of life, not the least of which 
was a rheumatic affection which frequently 
crippled all his Hmbs. One day whilst sitting 
at the door of his hut, he perceived the body 
of a man floating down the river. In a mo- 
ment he was in the stream but too late to save 
Hfe. On removing the decayed garments no 
clue could be found as to name or residence, 
but the dress was somewhat singular, and 
Dacheux made careful notes of every partic- 
ular. He found an old black leathern pocket 
book, containing 24 bank bills for 1000 francs 
each. The body was conveyed to the If orque, 
and the property extensively advertised, but 
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no claim could be established. Trials and 
difficulties accTunnlated round the Dacheauz 
family. One bitter wintOT the Seine was 
covered with blocks of ice, which nearly 
destroyed their cabin, and their furniture was 
shattered. Severe illness prostrated both hus- 
band and wife, and it was all the children 
could earn to maintain them. A short time 
after, a deputation of the Freemasons of Paris 
waited on him, and presented a subscription 
sufficient to rebuild his cabin in more conve- 
nient form, and conferred on him the unfading 
title of L'Komme du Bivage, ^* Man of the 
Share,'' 

This good man's house had long been the 
resort of every wounded workman on the 
banks of the Seine. Madame Dacheux was 
as skilfdl as her husband, and her motherly 
sympathy and Christian charity made her ban- 
dUiges seem the softest, and her ointments the 
most healing. One morning a fine young man 
came in with his hand grievously crushed. 
The agony of the sufferer was intense. The 
skilfdl Dacheux washed the formidable wound 
with warm wine, bandaged it up with suit- 
able applications, and placed the hand in a 
sling, desiring the young man to call twice a 
day to have it dressed. The wound soon did 
credit to the cottage practitioners, and the 
young man when his cure was completed 
eame in his holiday attire to salute his phy- 
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Bician. " What do I owe you Mr. Dacheux ?" 
" Neither more nor less than a shake of the 
hand my dear fellow. Shew me that you can 
bear a squeeze of the one I cured, and we are 
quits." " Oh that will never do ; though I 
am but a porter on the quay, and have, my 
mother and grandmother on my hands, I have 
wherewithall to pay you I assure you." "And 
I tell you, you owe me nothing, but tell me 
what countryman are you?" ** I come from 
near Sens. My father was killed at Austerlitz. 
I never knew him, my mother was left a 
widow at 19, with no child but me wtsnt to 
live with her father, he was a dealer in wines, 
and had a snug house at Sens. My grandfather 
was an honest man, and had but one fault, he 
hved his glass ; he was employed as Salesman 
by some of the first houses at Sens. One day 
when he had been to Paris for them, and had 
received a large sum of money, he disappeared, 
and we were never able to get the smallest 
tidings of his fate ; we had to sell everything, 
and were left without a sou. My mother 
toils hard making shirts, but I earn three 
francs a day, and we manage to live." The 
good Dacheux could scarcely repress the emo- 
itions of hope that filled his heart ; on hearing 
these particulars, he inquired the name, the 
age, the height of the old man who was lost, 
the year of his disappearance, &c. Then, pro- 
mising to call on the young man's grandmother 
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tho next day, he diamiflsed the wondering 
youth. Dacheux was received with the great- 
est respect and gratitude by the aged Mad. 
Goddard and her daughter. The conversation 
soon turned on the mysterious disappearance 
of tho head of the family. The old lady 
spoke of her husband having but two fingers 
on his left hand, and of his silver watch and 
steel chain with a little gold heart hanging to 
it. The black leather pocket book and lie steel 
clasp were also described ; and she added the 
Paris merchants proved they had paid my hus- 
band 24,000 francs. Dacheux was convinced 
that he had at last found the rightful heirs of 
the treasure he had so long preserved. He ex- 
pressed a hope that they might yet recover 
their property, and hastened home. He at 
once drew out the treasures from their hiding- 
place, the money, the watch, the chain, and 
his carefdl memoranda describing the body 
and dress — these he restored to the young 
man, thanking Heaven that he had been ena- 
bled to keep his trust, and at last to find the 
real owners. The old grandmother sallied 
forth on her crutches, with her friends and 
neighbours to thank the honest Dacheux, they 
found him busy in his vocation, having just 
rescued from ttio river an interesting young* 
woman, making the 215th life thus preserved 
by this humble yet remarkable philanthropist. 
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THE GOD OF ARMIES. 

"Words and sayings get into use amongst us, 
many of them only expressing the errors that 
our forefathers held, and yet hecauso of their 
frequent use, they exercise an influence over 
our minds, as though they had tho highest 
authority. 

The words at tho top of this paper are of 
this sort, and I would Uke to say something to 
my working friends ahout them. 

They are not in the Bible, nor is there one 
word in that holy hook in favor of war. Some 
people say the Old Testament teaches men to 
decide national quarrels hy war, hut I wish 
they woidd show me where. — God as a Sove- 
reign at one time employed the Jewish people 
to execute his vengeance, not theirs, on the 
sinful people who lived near them ; — ^hut in 
the Old Testament tho word of God is, " Ven- 
geance helongeth unto me," and in the N'ew 
Testament that text is repeated, with the ad- 
dition, " if thine enemy hunger feed him, if 
he thirst give him drink," with many other 
lessons of peace and love, in that history of 
the life and death of Jesus Christ. • 

But I will tcU you where you have met 
the words, "The God of Armies." In the 
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history of England we read when William, 
afterwards called the Conqueror, came over to 
England, with a large body of men from Nor- 
maiidy and the neighbouring provinces, he 
was met by King Harold and his troops. 
Wniiam sent an offer to Harold to decide tiie 
quarrel between them by single combat, and 
thus to spare the blood of thousands, but Harold 
refused, and said he would leave it to the God 
of Armies to determine between them. Both 
armies therefore that night pitched in sight of 
each other, expecting the dawning of the day 
with impatience. The English passed the 
night in songs and feasting, the Normans in 
devotion and prayer. Now these Norman 
troops were a lawless set, long inured to fight- 
ing, and therefore it is not surprising that they 
were victorious, even though there had been 
no peculiar aid from Heaven granted to them ; 
— ^besides which their sobriety must have 
given them a decided advantage over the Eng- 
lish, who spent the night in pleasure. 

But both the Englidi and Normans were at 
that time very ignorant, and it is no wonder 
that a saying of this kmd should be readily 
seized on by them. Both parties knew almost 
nothing of God or Christianity, — ^perhaps, ex- 
cept a vague idea that God was the hearer of 
prayer, they had no further notion of him. 

But men are more enlightened now, and 
they should remember that the God of Heaven 



is not revealed to us as the God of Annies ; 
He is the Frmee of Peace, and whether our 
quarrels he national or priyate, we cannot look 
np to Him for a hlessing on our efforts to ex- 
ecute vengeance ; it is His own peculiar pre- 
rogative. Jesus Christ said, " if my kingdom 
were of this world then woxdd my servants 
fight." When men go forth to war they may 
play at consecrating their hanners, hut Qtod 
looks not with approval on them, nor owns 
them in his cause — ^their hanners are the han- 
ners of the god of this world, and his wages 
are death. This paper is too short for me to 
say much ahout the evils that have resulted to 
our own, or other lands, from the kings of the 
earth going to war ; hut I am very glad that 
hooks have hecome so cheap, that in the la- 
hourer's cottage, and at the factory man's fire- 
side, it is heginning to he understood, that the 
war-spirit of our fathers has left us hurdened 
with taxes, that weigh heavily on us, and will 
prohably continue to oppress our children. 
Indeed the working classes ought to he the 
greatest enemies of war, for they are the 
greatest sufferers by it. The expenses of war- 
fare in many ways fall most grieviously on 
them, and &eir young men, the fiower of 
their families, are drawn away to perish in a 
distant land, or to return the victims of po- 
verty, decrepitude, or disease. 
The story of the old soldier who went from 



village to Tillage with the lecniitiiig Bergeanty 
is well known, but I will repeat it, for it de- 
seryes to be had in everlasting remembrance. 
The seigeant talked of military glory with all 
its inducements, as I daresay you have often 
heard them, but when the soldier saw any 
BiUy fellows impressed by him, he held up the 
stamps of both arms for he had lost the lower 
parts of both, and said, *^ it will all come to 
this " and the people flaw that it was true, and 
not a recruit joined. 

And this is what in most instances it mnst 
come to; the gay attire of the army dazzles 
our young men, and young women, and both 
are the victims of deception. keep the old 
soldier ever before you, and let his words ever 
ring in your ears, '' it wiU all come to this." 

Young men of the people, to you we look 
with hope ; if you determine there shall not 
be war, in vain shall the kings and great 
men of the earth desire it. How grand the 
thought, that you may thus become l^e agents, 
to u^er in those ages in which the glory of 
the Lord shall cover the earth, and the peace- 
fill triumphs of the cross win their way 
throughout the world ! 

Sabah U. S. 
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SoHE years ago the Monkeys in Exetd): Change 
Menagerie were placed in a row of cages, with 
only thin partitions between them. Before 
each cage was a pan for the monkey's food, 
and these pans were supplied several times a 
day. l^ow, the behaviour of the monkeys at 
their meals was one of the amusing sights of 
the place. It was this : no sooner had the 
food been placed in the pans, than these 
foolish creatures began to eat, not out of their 
own pans, but out of those of their neighbours. 
Each stretched his paw obliquely along to his 
neighbour's pan, in order, if possible, to filch 
a littie from him, expecting to have his own 
pan to empty at leisure besides. But as every 
monkey did the same, it happened that, while 
one was attempting to steal from his neigh- 
bour, his neighbour on the other side was ta- 
king the opportunity, whilst his attention 
was thus engaged, to steal from him. So no 
one was the better for it. The result was 
quite the reverse; for whenever any one 
found his pan invaded by a neighbour, he tried 
to get a bite at him, or to filch from his pan 
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in" return; and thus fiplutterings end fights 
took plaee^ in the course of which, a great 
quanlliy of the food was cast out and lost upon 
die ground. In^short, the simple effect of the 
plan of mutual aggression was, to make the 
whole of the monkeys have uncomfortable in- 
stead of comfortable meals, and much l^ss to 
eat than they otherwise would have had. 

I^ow, monkeys are only poor dumb animals, 
fipom whom hardly any better is to be ex- 
pected. But .himian beings have superior 
principles to act upon if they choose, and 
reason to enable them to see how much better 
it is to do good instead of evil to their neigh- 
bours. 

Our Heavenly Father made the earth, and 
all the beautiful things that adorn it. They 
are all His. He inyites aU his children to 
come and enjoy them. "We admire them, we 
see that there is enough for all, and it would 
seem that as children of one common Father, 
we might look at them, and use them, and 
enjoy &em, in love and peace. Yet as soon 
as we see the beautifdl things our Father has 
laid before us, to please us, and make us happy 
in His love and in each other's love, we too 
often begin to fight for them and thus destroy 
our own comfort, and waste the blessings 
which He has provided. 

War always destroys : it never creates or 
produces. All it does is in the way of sub- 
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traction^ nothing in the way of addition. The 
men wlo become soldiers are laid idle from 
useful employment ; the money spent in their 
pay, accoutrementy and all the appurtenances 
of war, is laid out on what makes no return, 
and is gone for ever as truly as if it had been 
thrown into the sea. The persons, indeed, 
wbo fdmisb the articles required for war, have 
Hved upon the profits of their work ; but their 
labour has been unserviceable, whereas it 
might have been otherwise. Their talents 
and time have all been mis-directed. Thus 
in every point of view, the money spent in 
war is misspent. And how surprising do the 
facts of this expenditure appear ! Por instance, 
the cost of keeping up of a single English war- 
vessel costs more per aimum than the British 
govemment has ever bestowed, in any one 
year, for the support and advancement of edu- 
cation. 

A nation in the look out for happiness for 
itself must seek to promote the benefit of its 
neighbours; it should seek to form friendly 
relations with them; to promote an interchange 
of benefits by commerce and other means ; to 
do them in short alL the good in its power. It 
is to be lamented that this principle has not as 
yet been much acted upon ; but wherever it 
has in any degree been put in practice, it has 
succeeded. As yet we see governments for 
the most part disposed to take precautionary 
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measures against each, other, as more fearing 
eaoli other as enemies than trusting each other 
as capable of being made Mends. And thus a 
policy of suspicion attended with immense ex- 
pense, is established amongst states. France 
keeps up an army and navy, lest Britain should 
some day £eQ1 upon her. Britain does the 
same, dreading some outbreak on the part of 
[France. Forts are raised beside harbours, to 
protect shipping fix)m imaginary hostilities. 
Half the men who are in the prime of life are 
obliged to go into discipline as soldiers for a 
month per annum, that &ey may be ready to re- 
pel any assault from their neighbotirs, who are 
drilling under the same terror for them. Thus 
money is misexpended, and human labour mis- 
applied to an enormous amount, from a mere 
sentiment of jealousy — a fear which actually 
engenders its own assailants. Would govern- 
ments but try the relaxation of an import duty, 
instead of putting a war-vessel into commis- 
sion, would they but hold out a friendly hand 
in any case of exigency (such as occurred when 
Hamburgh was burnt) — ^instead of raising up 
jealous forts and marteUo towers, they would 
find how much better it is to do good than to 
threaten or presume evil, and how truly Lovb 

IS POWEB. 
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THE GEEATER LOSS. 

Walking down a village street, one evening, I 
heard two women in earnest conversation upon 
a subject, with which though I was not ac- 
quainted, I could see was quite a bone of con- 
tention between them. 

Eetuming the same evening, I thought I 
would enter one of the cottages, the inmate of 
which I knew. She was a respectable woman, 
whose general deportment made me wonder 
at the altercation I had heard. She was sit- 
ting by the fire as I entered, so much engaged 
in thought, that at first she did not see me, 
and returned my good evening as if her 
thoughts had been elsewhere. " Was it not 
you" she presently said, " who passed about an 
hour ago: I really felt quite ashamed you 
should hear our quarrel, for it almost amount 
ed to that." ** It was I who passed, I replied, 
and was sorry to hear you thus engaged. 

" Well" she said, " I wiU teU you what it 
was about, if you look out at the window there 
you will see an apple tree which stands in the 
centre of the garden, which is divided between 
me and my next door neighbour, Ned, this 
afternoon, picked up one of the ripe apples 
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lying on the ground, and brought it to me, at 
which Sarah Dunn, who lives next door, came 
in and accused him of stealing her apples, 
I^ow it appeared to me the tree was as much 
mine, as hers, for it stood as much on my 
ground, and I told her so, till at last fearing 
th&t I should say more than I ought, for I 
could not oonTince her, I came in. 

But I now see that I should have incurred 
a greater loss than the tree, if I had persisted 
in quarrelling for my rights." " How could 
that be I said.'' '' Well, I could not see it at 
the time," she replied, '^ for when people get 
angry they dont give themselyes tune to 
thmk. But I knew I was doing wrong, and 
till you came in I have been dtting here think- 
ing how little any earthly thing is worth, for 
we must leave them sooner or later, and how 
wrong and foolish it is in us to lose our charity 
aad patience for the sake of acquiring them. 
I thought in fact that the loss of my temper 
was a greater loss than a hundred apple Ixees, 
would have been. And not only so she con- 
tinued, but any earthly good, you may be 
wishing and trying to obtain, unless it is sought 
in a right way and by just means is surely not 
worth poBsessiQg. My little Jessie made me 
think of this, for one day she asked me if she 
might grow some flowers, of which she is very 
fond, under our cottage window, the very 
spot where her brother had fixed U) place his 
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Bee-hive. Both, unknowing the others inten- 
tention, were about to take possession of the 
little garden plot, and both were greatly dis- 
appointed at first discovering the state of the 
case. But a few moments after Jessie came 
runing in to me, and said, in a cheerj^ voice. 
*' Oh, Mamma, ^ed is going to put his Bee- 
hives under the window, will it not be a nice 
place for them." And how could you my dear 
I said, give up your flowers so cheerfully? 
Why Mamma what pleasure could I have had 
when all the time Ned would have been vexed, 
about his Bees ?" After this I took my leave 
thinking I had learned a lesson that day, that 
if carried out would make a heaven of earth, 
a harmony out of discord. 

Adcee. 

THE HAEDEST EOE. 

Peter the Great made a law in 1722, that if 
any nobleman beat or ill treated his slaves, he 
should be looked upon as insane, and a guar- 
dian should be appointed to take care of his 
person and of his estate. This great monarch 
once struck his gardener, who, being a man 
of great sensibility, took to his bed, and died 
in a few days. Peter hearing of this, ex- 
claimed, with tears in his eyes, ''Alas, I have 
civilized my own subjects, I have conquered 
other nations, yet I have not been able to civi- 
lize or to conquer myself." 
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SELF-CONTEOL. 

Socrates, the great philosopher, being ones 
greatly exasperated against a slave, said, '' I 
would beat you if I were not a/ngryy Some 
one haying once struck him a box on the ear, 
he contented himself by only saying, with a 
smile, '' It is a piiy we do not Imow when to 
put on a helmet." 

Socrates, meeting a gentleman of rank in 
the 'streets, saluted him, but tiie gentleman 
took no notice of it. His Mends in company, 
observing what had past, told the philosopher 
that ''they were so indignant at tbe man's 
incivility '^at they had a good mind to resent 
it." But the philosopher very calmly an- 
swered, " If you meet any person in the road 
in a worse habit of body than yourself, would 
you think you had reason to be enraged at 
him on ihat account ? pray then, what greater 
reason can you have for being incensed at a 
man for a worse habit of mind than that of 
yourselves?" 
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THE MOTHER'S lAST LESSON. 

** Will yon please teach me my verse, mam- 
ma, and then kiss me^ andbid me goodnight/' 
said little Eager E— , as he opened the door, 
and peeped cautiously into the chamber of his 
sick mother. " I am very sleepy, but no one 
has heard me say my prayers." 

Mrs. E — . was very ill — indeed, her atten- 
dant believed her to be dying. She sat prop- 
ped up with pillows, and struggling for breath; 
her lips were white, her eyes were growing 
dull and glazed. She was a widow, and little 
Soger was h^ only son, her darling child. 
Every night he had been in the habit of com- 
ing into her room, and sitting in her lap, or 
kneeling by her side, while she repeated pas- 
sages from God's Holy "Word, or told him 
stories of the wise and good men spoken of in 
its pages. 

*'Hush," said the lady who was watching 
beside her couch : '' yeur dear mother is too 
ill to hear you to night." As she said this, 
ehe came forward, and laid her hand gently 
on his arm as if to lead him from the room. 
Eoger began to sob as if his heart would 
br^. 
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''I cannot go to bed without saying my 
prayers, indeed I cannot." 

The ear of the dying mother caught the 
sound. Although she had been nearly insen- 
sible to every thing transpiring around her, 
the sob of her beloved son aroused her stupor, 
and turning to a Mend, she begged her to bring 
her Httle son and lay him on her bosom. In a 
moment the child's rosy cheek and golden hair 
nestled fondly in the embrace of the dying 
mother. 

'' Boger, my son, my precious child, repeat 
this verse after me, and never, never, forget 
it: — "When my feither and mother forsake 
me, then the Lord taketh me up." 

The child repeated the words two or three 
times distinctly, then his accustomed simple 
prayer — and gently kissing his mother, went 
quietly to his little bed. Early the next morn- 
ing, he sought, as usual, his tender parent, — 
her spirit had fled. She had given her last 
lesson ! He has never forgotten it — ^he prob- 
ably never will. He is now a man — a good 
man, and occupies a post of honour in Mas- 
sachusetts. I could never look upon him with- 
out thinking about the Mth so beautiftilly ex- 
hibited by his dying mother. 



A MOTHER'S LESSON. 
A short time ago a case came up in the U.S. 
District Court in Philadelphia, in which a Cap- 
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tain of a vessel was cluu^d with some offence 
on shipboard by his crew. An incident occur- 
red in the sen^ng of the case which excited a 
a deep feeHng in the court, and in all present. 
A Httle lad was called to the stand, to testify 
in the case* He had been on board the barque 
whilst at PemambucOy and was present during 
the controversy between the captain and crew. 
The shaggy appearance of the boy's head, and 
the bronzed character of his face and neck, 
from exposure to a southern sun, at first sight, 
would seem to indicate carelessness and neg- 
lect ; but underneath that long and matted hair 
the fire of intelligence gleamed fiK)m a pair of 
small and restless eyes, which could not be 
mistaken. 

The counsel for the captain, from the ex- 
treme youth of the lad, doubted whether he 
understood the obligation of an oath he was 
about to take, and with a view to test his 
knowledge, asked leave to interupt him : — 
Counsel. — "My lad, do you understand the 

obligation of an oath ?" 
Boy.—" Yes, Sir, I do/' 
Counsel. — ^What is the obligation ?" 
Boy. — " To speak the truth, and to keep no- 
thing hid." 
Counsel. — " "Where did you learn this, my lad ? 
Boy. — ^Prom rmf Mother, Sir," replied the lad, 
with a look of pride which showed how much 
he esteemed her. Early moral pnnciples im- 
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planted in his breast, by ber to wbom was com- 
mitted his physical and moral existence. 

For a moment there was a deep silence in 
the court room, and then, as eye met eye, and 
a mother's love and moral principles which had 
made their fixed impression upon this boy, it 
seemed as if the spectators would forget the 
decorum due to the place, and giye audible 
expression to their emotions. 

The lad was instantly admitted to testify. 

Behold the mother's power. Often had evil 
influence and corrupt example assailed this boy. 
time and care, and exposure to the bathing 
elements had worn away the lineaments of the 
infant face, and bronzed his once fair exterior, 
but deeply engraved on his heart, still remain 
the lessons of a mother's loye, lessons which 
taught him to loye and to speak the truth. 
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IJmVEBSAL BEOTHEEHOOD. 

There was a time when the followers of 
Christ were fmo and those few, despised and 
outcast from society — ^when the name of Christ 
was a despised name, and that form of religion 
which arose, made it a despised religion. 

But though Christians at the first were hut 
few and despised by the rest of mankind, yet 
the more sincere and pure affection prevailed 
among themselyes. They were brethren. 
They had not forgotten the injunction of the 
Saviour. Be not ye called Eabbi, for one is 
your master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren." For we read that " they were all 
together, aod had aU things common." Those 
who had been raised by artificial distinction 
above their fellows, before their conversion to 
the religion of Jesus, now comprehended that 
great important, primitive, and foundation-like 
truth, viz : that aU men are equal in the sight 
of God. And they not only comprehended it, 
but they also acted upon it, as it is written,— 
'' neither was there any among them who lack- 
ed ; for as many as were possessed of lands or 
houses sold them, and brought the prices of 
the things that were sold, and laid them down 
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at the Apostle's feet, and distribiLtion was 
made to every man according as he had need." 

But Christianity was progressive, and its 
disciples from being a few obscure individuals 
in an upper room at Jerusalem, or a few 
thousands in the same neighbourhood; soon 
spread from city to city, and from nation to 
nation, till Eome — Imperial, and tiie mistvess 
of the world, with all her Empire, became 
christianized ; tiU even Constantme the Em- 
peror professed himself a Christian. But, Oh, 
what a change was now gradually becoming 
effected, in both the principles and practices of 
the Christian brotherhood ! 

Who would have thought that J2w» whom 
they professed to adore, and by whose name 
they were called, had enjoined upon them the 
principle of commonand universal brotherhood ! 

Instead of being now brethren, and having 
all things in common, — ^instead of not being 
called Babbi, or Master; we see the rich and 
the powerful lording themselves over God's 
heritage, tiU at length one aasumes almost 
the ofice of God himself." 

And thus the Christian world dragged on 
through centuries of ignorance and depravity 
on the one hand, and lordly power, and priestly 
despotism on the other. But again, the "morn- 
ing star came dancing over the hill's bright 
harbinger of day," — ^the " Beformation" ap- 
peared — ^but it wae only the harbinger, though 
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maay mistake it for tlie day itself. Por though 
more than three hundred years have since then 
rolled into the untold past ; yet where is now 
the ^brightness of the day to be found ? the 
day of Christianity as reyealed in the Book ? 

What is the state of tiie Christian Church 
at the present time ? At least do they even 
profess to be brethren* But Jiesus said, "ye 
all a/re brethren." Eim who was welcomed 
into this world by the heayenly host, said so — 
and glory to JEKm — a few, at least are again 
beginning to appreciate this truth, and to act 
upon it. 

A little band viewing the world of mankind, 
as one household, and claiming all its mem- 
bers as their brothers and sisters, are going 
forth with the Angelic-adyent song as their 
motto, " Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
Peace, Good-will towards man." They are 
going onward though in the midst of difficulties 
and dangers, and dready are the trophies of 
their peaceful warfare beginning to be seen — 
nations are beginning to sheath the sword 
and deal less in deadly conflict. Bigotry and 
sectarianism are hiding their shameful heads. 
The superiority of moral over Physical force, 
and moral and intellectual wealth over earthly 
material, and artiflcial titles, honor, and splen- 
dour, is acknowledged. And tiie time is 
coming — ^the day has already dawned, and the 
son is even shedding its lustre on the mountain 
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tops of htimaiiity, and soon it will have arisen 
to its meridian, and darkness, ignorance and sin 
shall vanish under its all-powerfal enlighten- 
ing and benign influence. 

Yes, the time is at hand when man shall 
have beaten his swords into ploughshares, and 
his spears into pruning-hooks,^H3hall have for- 
gotten the art of war, and be exhibiting the 
i^iMbnent of heaven^inspired prophecy — Of 
one universal brotherhood, dwelling in Love. 
'' Even so come Lord Jesus." 

J.B. 



REDEEMING THE TIMS. 

Aiifle, and Do I nor dreaza the houis 

Of life away 1 
Arise and do thy being's work, 

"While yet His day. 
The Doer, not the Dreamer, breaks 

The balefnl spell. 
Which binds, with iron bands, the earth 

On which we dwell 1 

Up, man t or war, with fiery feet. 

Will tread down men. 
Up 1 or his bloody hands will reap 

The earth again I 
Up 1 or the cannon-boom will rend 

Once more the sky ; 
And gory heaps of murdered men 

Aromid you lie ! 
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" WHAT A BEAUrmiL EVENING !" 

Yes, it is a beautiM evening ! Come now, let 
US turn together into this glowing field and ad- 
mire the prospect. You have been working 
hard all day, your hands and your olothes show 
that, for they are soiled by the earth on which 
you haye been labouring ; yet a few minutes 
pause on your way home, may not be wasted 
time. Now stand up here and look all around 
you. What a golden stillness reigns in the 
atmosphere! no cloud between the eye and 
that ethereal blue, so sofdy shading ok oyer 
yon forest trees ; and there where ti^e sun has 
nearly sunk fix)m our view, what gorgeous rays 
are blending and stretching upward oyer our 
heads ! what exquisite breezes fan our brows ! 
what thnlls of subdued sound come as music 
to our ears ! what a beautiful eyening ! Oh, 
you answer '' yes," and in a tone that teUs me 
you mean it, — that is well, — there is hope of 
all good things in the mian that can feel the 
charm of such a scene. 

But now what is the charm after all ? why 
do we feel this eyening so very loyely ? stretch 
out those aching limbs, weary with their 
honourable and honored toil, and tell me« 
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You answer well — ^it k so peaceM, — ^it looks 
like rest ; — ^Kke the picture of that which you 
are chiefly longing for. Then it is plain yon 
think Peace and Best are very desirable things. 
Well, so do I ; and I believe that the Almighty 
Creator has made these sweet eyenings to re- 
mind US how desirable Peace and Eest really 
are. Then why do we not try and have more 
of them? You say they are not to be ours in 
this life. Not perfectly, I know, but how much 
more so than they are at present. True we 
must always work, and many little troubles 
and annoyances must arise out of this, and 
our bodies must often be very weary ; — ^but if 
you consider awhile, I think you will see as I 
do, that it is not from our lawful employments 
that discordant spirit arises, which is so con- 
trary to Peace and Best. 

We are cross and angry and unkind to others, 
sometimes even worse, but it all comes from 
our bad tempers and passions, which our ill- 
trained hearts have not learned how to govern. 

There is however, one great cure, one great 
blessing we may have, which will surely bring 
with it that of Peace. 

See now, there it is, spread out before us in 
all the fervid beauty of those sunset heavens ! 
There, side by side with the image of Peace, 
stands the beautiM, the Divine form of Love, 
The voice from that glory that proclaims the 
one^ tells, how distinctly, of the other. Yes 
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it is Loye, pure and bright as those radient 
beams, that are wantuig in oar hearts. 

Could we but place it there ! Love for our 
relations and friends, for our neighbours, for 
all mankind, for all things in nature, for 
all that Gk>d has made in the whole universe, 
because it is His work. Then all our fears 
about the disturbances of Hfe would cease to 
exist, for they would become so very small in 
comparison with this great and blessed s^ength 
of love in our deepmost souls. And for our- 
selves we could not do any injury to the thing 
we loved so much, we should be most careful 
not to be unkind, or to give offence to it ; and 
if we loved every thing in this way, every 
thing would soon appear to love us in return, 
and so our own little worlds at least would be 
peaceM and at rest. But you ask, how are we 
to fill our hearts with this powerful spirit of 
love ? Ah, that is the thing ; I will tell you. 
If we seek we shall find something of it al- 
ready in our own poor souls. You have it I 
am sure, for nothing else could make you feel 
so deeply what a beautiful evening it is. Well, 
now this is the gift of Jesus Christ who came 
in the same Divine love to man to suffer and 
die on this earth that He might give to all 
the means of living for ever in Heaven. Now 
if we do but lift tiiis little grain of love we 
feel, up to God, and ask Him in our Saviour's 
name to increase it> and help us to pour it 
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forth from our hearts upon His works, especi- 
ally to all the great Brotherhood of Mankind, 
that prayer will certainly be answered, and 
we shall soon find ourselves thinking what wo 
can do for our feUow creatures to shew them 
that we love them, and then all we do will be 
loving and peaceable, and bring more and 
more peace and love to ourselves. There can 
be no strife or anger arising from such a state 
of mind ; it must bring us thankfulness and 
comfort, and a feeling of rest, whatever com- 
motions unsettle the things around us. 

Perhaps you think this sounds like a ser- 
mon ; but it is no use trying to show what is 
right for you to do, without telling you these 
holy, beautifdl truths. Oh if you would but 
think about them and endeavour to act by 
Uiem! Then indeed your heart would lift 
itself up with rapture to these evening rays ; 
for you would know that the Gk)d of Omnipo- 
tent Love is guiding the sun to his peaceM 
rest, just as He would guide your soul to the 
abode of His own glory, clearing away every 
cloud of earth before it, and causing lingering 
rays from its bright path to teU of Peace and 
Rest to the world behind. 

TJra. 
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HOW TO ^ATTT! HOME HAPPY. 

" Good morrow to you, neighbour Jones," 
said a spruce little woman, just returning &om 
market, her basket well filled with groceries, 
and other etcetaras. And certainly a more 
tidy, civil, little person than Saredi Smiles 
was not to be met with, in the whole market. 
Her good-natured face and winning manner 
always insured her a ready sale of her com- 
modities. 

" Good morrow, Sarah," replied Mrs. Jones. 
And the two proceeded along their way, for 
some time, in silence; at length, " Neighbour," 
said Sarah, ''you seem sad to-day; I hope 
nothing has happened to cause you uneasiness." 

"Uneasiness!" replied her companion, "I 
wish I was in my grave, and then I should 
be at peace : nothing happened ! why Sarah, 
I teU you ever since I've been married, IVe 
known nothin' but troubles." 

Sarah remained thoughtM, for some mo- 
ments; then, looking affectionately at her 
friend, " Mary," said she, " it grieves me much 
to hear you, day after day, repining at Provi- 
dence. It is true we all must expect trials ; 
but it is in mercy our Heavenly Father sends 
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UB them — ^were it not so, we should never 
wish to leave this life, nor make any prepara- 
tion for that which is to come." 

"Ah! Sarah, it's easy for you talkin' that 
way, woman, you that's got a good husband 
and obedient children, but me" — ^here she 
heaved a deep sigh — " Ah ! if my good-man 
was kind to me as yours is, if only one of my 
bairns was like yours, I should not be quite 
so unhappy. There's not one of 'em ever 
does the thing they're bid, and there's Thomas, 
the moment he comes home, sets on a beatin' 
them and abusin' me and sayin' it's all my own 
fault they are as they are." 

" Hary, I do feel for you most sincerely, 
but, dear, your family's not so bad as you 
seem to thmk. It's true, they're wild, un- 
manageable things." 

" Well, neighbour, you and I are old Mends, 
and you have a weU-trained family, and a word 
of advice from you, Sarah, shall never be ill- 
taken by me. I've been, too, all week a 
frettin' sore, for fear I've been amiss in my 
bringin' up my children, ever since that sermon 
from Parson Wibnot, on Sunday afkemoon ; so 
I do hope you'll tell me, how you think I've 
got wrong, and I give you my word, Sarah, 
I'll try to m&ke my house as happy as yours. 
Oh ! what awfdl words were these—" A foolish 
son is a grief to his father," and " a child left 
to himself, briogs his mother to shame." I 
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know the Bible says. " Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it." Oh ! neighbour, what 
encouragement is this to a good mother ! but 
why do I talk thus ? that's what I haven't a 
right to expect to be. But oh ! if a wish to 
do my duty weU would be sufficient, I should 
soon be the happy mother of a hopefdl family." 
*' Mary," said Sarah, " I know not how to 
advise you exactly, with respect to your family, 
but I'll just tell you how I do with mine. 
From their earliest infmcy, I teach them above 
all things, to love each o&er ; and never do I 
allow them to quarrel or tell tales. It is too 
common with some people to teU the little 
ones — " now there's a new baby — ^your nose 
wiU be put out of joint. Baby is the pet now, 
not you". Thus the seeds of jealousy and dis- 
like are often sown. Believe me, if children 
were only accustomed to self-denial and affec- 
tion, we should not see so much animosity and 
ill-will in society. And, Mary, parents can- 
not be too strict in requiring implicit obedience. 
Never suffer your child, under any circum- 
stances, to disobey you. Without early being 
taught to submit our wishes to those of others, 
aye and taught to submit through love, we 
shall find it a very difficult thing in riper years, 
to get rid of the growing selfishness which is the 
necessary consequence of negligent training. 
But if parents would have their children loving 
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and obedient, they must show an example of 
mutual forbearance themselves. When John 
and I mairied, we agreed never, on any account, 
to speak a word in anger to each ottier. We 
made this promise, resolving to abide by it, 
and truly we have our reward in a happy and 
contented life. There is plenty to initate and 
spoil a man's temper in the world ; then is it 
liLot an unkind thing, if his wife does not try 
all she can to make things bright and pleasant 
at home ? There's many a man goes to the 
gin shop, and comes to a bad end, through 
his wife's not taking pains to make home 
attractive. l\e known many such instances 
in my time. What with having aU their 
whims gratified in childhood, and then not 
having them studied when they get houses 
of their own, — ^we can expect litfle better. 
But there's none of us able to do what's 
required of us by Providence, without being 
strengthend by tiie good Lord ; and we may 
be, if we only ask TTim, in sincerity, to help 
us; not reljring on our goodness, but his 
,mercy." 

M. I. S. 



